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REMOVAL. 
Tut OFFICE OF ‘Nites’ Nationat ReaistTer,” 
has been nEMOVED to 
EvTaW STREET, one door from Baltimore street, 
and immediately opposite the 
Kutaw House. 











FOREIGN. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The steamer Great Western left Liverpool on the 
jth, and reached New York on the QWih October, 
ii days. She brought 128 passengers, amongst whom 
wenotice the names of ReveRpy Jounson, U.S. 
gnator, and D. S. Carr, U.S minister at Constan- 
inople, both of Baltimore. 

the Hibernia, whose arrival we noticed in our 
ast, left Liverpool on the 4th. From that until the 
(reat Western left, the weather was again unfavo- 
able to harvesting, in consequence of which flour 
and grain had advaneed 2s. and was in demand.— 
he crop of grain in England is ascertained to be 
below an average, but not so far below a3 to occa- 
ion any serious embarrassment to their finances in 
wpplying the deficit. 

The railway mania is unabated. The London daily 
Journals are realizing from £2,000 £3,000 per week 
(or railroad advertisements. The Pope has interdic- 
ted railways in his dominions. The bishop of Exeter 
has called the attention of his clergy to the impro- 
priety of being engaged in railway speculations. 
















During the last three months no fewer than nine! tacked him on sll sides. The commanding officer 


new railway newspapers have been established in| 
England. 

The railway fever rages as violently in France as 
in England. The sum drawn out of the Paris Sav-| 
ings’ Bank, in one week, principally for purposes of 


particulars of foul and daring deeds, the sanguinary 
exploits of those nefarious characters which pest the 
peace of that unhappy land. 


more conspicuous in Jreland. New projects are 
constantly ushered forth, some of them of suomense 
magnitude. From the Grant’s Causeway to the Cove 
of Cork, from the Hill of Cowth to the wilds of Con- 
vemara, lines are announced, which if carricd into 
operation, would afford a continued and profitable 
employment for Irish laborers. 


FRANCE. 

Ab del-Kader in the field again. 

The Paris journals have been completely absorbed 
for the last few days with the late disasters of the 
French in Algeria. The French government receiv- 
ed the accounts of this disaster on Sunday the Sth 
instant. It appears that hostilities had been renew- 
ed on the part of Abd-el. Kader, and that in an en- 
gagement, into which they were treacherously drawn 
the French troops suffered severely. 

the French officer commanding at Djemira-Ghie- 
zona, a post situaied on the frontiers of Morocco, 
was informed by an Arab that Abd-el-Kader was in 
the neighborhood. The officer who was a brave 
man immediately took steps to repel the enemy, and, 
placing himself at the head of about 450 men, which 
was the greater part of the garrison of the place, 
went to meet Abd-el-Kader. He had hardly pro- 
ceeded two leagues when he found himself all of a 
sudden in front of a large body of Arabs, who at- 


was one of the first killed. The troops defended 
themselves bravely, and made a most desperate re 
sistance, but their ammunition failed them, and they 
were ali cutto pieces. Eighty, however, contrived 
to take refuge in a marabout, where they endeavor- 





speculation in shares, was 2 367,782{/., whilst the 
deposites amounted only to 501, 135f. 








the existing one between London and Manchester, 
all of which are said to be ata premium. ‘The ca- 
pilal required for these several undertakings is £23, 
150,000. 

The European Times of October 11, says—We had 
comparatively fine weather in the neighborhood of 
the metropolis up to the 2d instant; since then a con- 
siderable quantity of rain bas fallen, and, though 
there is little corn abroad in the south, the wet must 
be regarded as unfavorable, inasmuch as that portion 
ofthe potato crop which may have escaped the dis- 
ease, regarding which so much has been said, is 
tlkely to receive further injury from wet. Jn the 
horihern and eastern parts of the kingdom there as 
tilla good deal of grain in the field; and, as the 
Weather seems to have been quite unsettled there is 
with us, the conclusion of the harvest must be still 
further delayed. The chances of the remainder of 
crups in the latter districts being secured in even 
tolerable order are therefore very slight, and it is 
but too certain that the total produce of the kingdom 
ihust be regarded us short of usual years, and a stea- 


dy and progressive rise in the value of breadstuffs | 


must be expected. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables It is a singu- 
lar fact that fatal diseases are, al the present mo- 
ment, prevalent amongst imembers of ali the above 
haned tribes. Cattle, as our readers know, have 


long been afflicted with a distemper which has de-' 


slroyed numbers; grouse have died in hundreds o 
tome malady which has been variously described; 
and the murraia amongst potatoes has destroyed the 
crops over a great portion of Europe. It is now 
Hated that a plague of some description has broken 


Cul amongst the fish in the rivers, numbers of pike, | 


eels, and other fish being found dead or dying on the 
Surface of the water. 


IRELAND. O’Connell is again with the agitators, | former prefects; and M. Rousselin, first president of 
Widing his talents between endeavors to maintain! the royal court of Caen. 
the repeal, maintaining the Catholic side against 
the new college, and denouncing the annexation of ter of finance at Havre, on the 2) instant, by the 
His son made an assault upon Gen. Jackson principal merchants, manufacturers, and shipowners 
None af his late speeches, for having held slaves of that port. 


Z €Xas, 


and for promoting the annexation of Texas. 


Jotwithstanding the peaceful exhortation of Mr. | the tribunal and chamber of commerce, and the fo- 
unell, the vigilance of the magistracy, and the reign consuls. 
acti¥e exertions of the constabulary, Ireland is still, ed by the mayor, and was responded to by the com- 


London and Manchester. There are ten distinct lines | pecially want of water, drove them to the most des- 
of railways projecied to provide a nearer route than | perate and disgusting extremes. 


ed to defend themselves. For two days they kept 
the enemy at bay, but want of provisions, and es- 


Ultimately they 
were al] destroyed, and, with the exception of four- 
teen soldiers who contrived to escape into the town, 
ithe whole of the rest perished. Abd-el-Kader, en- 
couraged by this success, marched immediately on 
Tlemcen, in the hope of surprising general Caraig- 
nac, who happened at the time Abd-el-Kader came 
up to be in the field at the head of a considerable 
number of troops. He was immediately attacked hy 
the Arabs and suffered considerable losses, but ulti- 
mately the Arabs wore repulsed. A colonel was 
among the killed. General Lamoriciere has set large 
bodies of trvopa to the Morocco frontier, and is to 
| place himself at the head of them; but it is thought 
i that Abd-el-Kader will not meet the reinforcements, 
| but, satisfied with his present success, will take re- 
| fuge in the desert 

The government are determined not to let the af- 
fair pass unrevenged. His majesty held a council 
on the 6th, at which it was ordered that six regiments 
of infantry and two regiments of cavalry should be 
embarked and conveyed immediately to Oran, in 
Algiers, where Marstial Bugeaud is to proceed forth- 
with. Reports state that Marshals Soult and Bugeaud 
had received a telegraphic despatch to proceed to 
Paris without delay. The comments of the press, 
with regard to the defeat of the French army, are 
loud in their abuse of the ministry. The resolve of 
‘the government to send 12,000 additional troops to 








| Algeria had a depressing effect for a short time upon 
‘the proceedings of the Paris Bourse. 
/ New Peers. The following persons have been 
elected to the dignity of Peers of France: Lieutenant 
General Fabrier; M. Jard Panvilier, councillor of 
| the court of accounts; M. Laurens Humbiot, former 
deputy; M. Legagneur, first president of the royal 
court of Toulouse; M. Mesnard, Judge of the court 
of Cassation; M. Paulze d’Ivoy, and Baron Reederer, 





A grand banquet was given to the French minis- 


The table was laid for seventy per- 


shed. The accounts which daily reach us contain| chamber of commerce having 


Railway enterprise is becoming daily more and|ed. The minister after thanking th 





in a hight i- 
mentary manner, proposed the health of the asthe: 
ter, M. Lacave Laplagne replied in a speech which 
produced great sensation, aud was highly applaud- 
e any fi 

the kind way in which he had been ‘tetcod, ind 
complinenting the commercial interests of Havre 
“ soir, te of enterprise, one of the eff:cts of 
which, he said, was to create ;: ‘ rs 

ae apt ; te a nursery for the royal 
“If, thanks to the peace we have enjoyed for thir- 
ly years, the prejudices which divided nations are be- 
coming weaker; if nations are beginning to disco- 
ver that what is injurious to.one is prejudicial to all 
others, and that if one becomes rich the others par- 
licipate in the progress; if, in short, it is permitted 
to us to hope that the well understood interest of 
each will contribute to that peace which is so favor- 
able to you, it is to you, gentlemen, the instruments 


of international relati ‘ 
are due.” ations, that these happy results 


Imports of France. It appears fro 
8 soporte SF France that the pera roo eg 
ereon during the month of August la 
to 12,413,503f. or 1,366 959 inn tien or tage gr 
responding month of 1844. The receipts of the 
customs in the eight months of 1845, ending on the 
Ist of September, were 101,203,157¢.; they had 
been 100,300,693. iu 1844, and 93,621, 124¢. in 1843 
Abts oo eo 
Marriage of the queen. The Madrid pa : 
yond a doubt the tact that the French Sieh anal in 
the matter triumphantly through. The duke. ée 
Rianzares has returned to Madrid from Paris, where 
with M. Donozo Cortes, he went to ariange the 
Marriage question with Louis Philippe in person.— 
he dugsburg Gazette states that the cabinet of Vien- 
na had given in its adhesion to the marriage of 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg with the queen of 
Sreia and ~ the object of Queen Victoria’s visit 
oO Ku was to obtain the ci Jui i 
~ ta conseut of King Louis Phil- 
Treaty with Chili. The Madrid Gaze 
the text of a treaty of peace concluded Sadieen Beste 
and the republic of Chili. A full and complete an 
nesty Is granted to all Spaniards and Chilians wto 
may have taken part in any of the late dissensions 
a _ two counties, and the independence of 
pr ic of Chili is fully recognised by the queen 
_ The negotiation with the See of Rome was progress- 
ing though slowly. A courier had been despatched 
from Madrid with the reply of the government to the 
an Sera Bag papal court, and with a decla- 
ration of its wish to see the questi in di 
brought to an issue. rT ae 
RUSSIA. 

Tue Russians iv THE Caucasus. The Augsburg 
Gazette gives from a letter dated from ““The banks 
of the Black Sea,” and said to have been written b 
a Russian officer, the following account of the td 
paign jn Caucasus:— 

Count Worouzow has executed the boldest, but 
also the most sanguinary campaign, that a Russian 
army ever made in this country. But it must be 
confessed, unfurtunately, that the successes which 
have been obtained are not a compensation for the 
losses. The peers have lost more than 3,000 
men, amongst whom were some very distingui 
officers. The bad weather Seesisehied hen os 
far as Andy. The summit of the central chain was 
covered with snow to the south, as also to the 
heigths of Retchel. Notwithstanding the severe 
cold, the troops labored at the embankfents, to for- 
tify the provision store. The avant-post the com- 
panies of Ausinia, and the militia of Caucasus, were 
in observation in face of the enemy; they even re- 
pulsed some detachments which attempted to ad- 
vance. The resistance of the mountaineers during 
the march upon Andy was not vigorous. They 
did not attack as usual with the sword and bay- 
onet, and frequently contented themselves with roll- 
ing upon our Tirailleurs enormous blocks of stones 


sous, among whom were the mayor, presidents of| from the rocks. It was thought at first that they 


The health of the king was propos- 


were short of ammuuition; some persons even sup- 
posed that their reputation for courage had been 





the seat of crimes stained with perjury and blood. pany with great enthusiasm. The president of the 


Vol. XIX—Sig. 9. 





exaggeraled. The general-in-chief neglected nothing 
to keep up the courage of his troops, and the latte 
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sang as they terminated their labors. The tempera- 
ture became more favorable, and the order to march 
was given on the 17th of July. 

On the following day our columns, including the 
native auxiliary corps, did not exceed 10,000, and 
were composed exclusively of infantry. The Rus- 
sians had with them only 400 Cossacks, who had 
great difficulty in passing through the wooded coun- 
try and over the steep rocks. ‘The convoy was com. 
posed only of the strictly necessary number of 
draught horses, and the soldiers had to brig only 
those which were absolutely wanted. Each soldier 
under gen. Grabbe had to carry 60 Ibs. of baggage. 
The passage of the chain of the Retchel, which di- 
vides Andy and the country of the Gumbet d’lischery 
from the grand Tschetschaia, was gained without 
resistance. Beyond the northern slopes of this wood- 
ed mountain was Laul Dargo, the chief object of the 


for only five days, it was found necessary to order 
up a convoy. Six battalions were detached under the 
command of general Pluke de Plugeneau, to serve as 
the escort to it. This column on its march was sur- 
rounded by numerous bodies of mountaineers; but 
the real attack took place on the return to Dargo. 
The convoy was half a league in length, and Scha- 
my} directed in person the attack at the head of his 
determined Murides. Two Russian generals, Wich- 
toroff and Pasek, were killed in the combat, not by a 
discharge of balls, like general Fox, a few days be- 
fore, but by the edge of the sword. Seeing the im- 
possibility of defending the convoy, general Pluke 
had renounced recovering the whole line. The ene- 
my had seized on some Russian trumpeters, whom ; 
they forced to sound in the forest, in order to deceive ! 
the Russians, and draw them intoa snare. Some 
Russian sharpshooters, led astray by this sound, fol- 





expedition. Dargo has became, since the destruction 


of Akulchio, oue of the retreats of Schamyl, who| reached Dargo in the most deplorable state, after 
had collected there all his arms, ammunition, and [tle | left 1,300 men dead in the forests. The enemy 


provisions. He has ajso built a mosque forthe Auls 
driven from Daghestan and Lesghistan, who come to 
say their prayers and make reports of the disposition 
of the country. Schamylis both a priest and mili 
tary chief. The principal partisans of Schamy| also. 
make this their rendezvous. They frequently change 
their residences, going to inflame the war against the 
Russians, to collect the taxes, and raise soldiers.-~ 
His army has boen increased lately by reinforce- 
ments from Kistes de Unguschep, Avares, and even 
from Lesghistan. The march of the Russians upon 
Andy had set the whole tribes in motion. Dargo is 
not, like Akusgho, defended by steep rocks, but by 
immense and thick forests, which render acccss to it 
extremely difficult on every side. In 1842, general 


lowed a false direction; and the unfortunate column 


Joaned several wagons with the spoil, and upwards 
of 300 mules and horses laden with baggage fell into 
their hands. On the 25th of July we marched to the 
valley of Axai, and as soon as the troops got into the 
forest, the combat began afresh. Continual reinforce- 
ments were found necessary to prevent the Chasseurs 
from perishing. General Freitag, who had received 
despatches, succeeded in forcing his way through the 
enemy, with 6,000 infantry and 300 Cossacks. He 
arrived at last at the bivouac of the army, and the 
two corps thus united proceeded towards Irselaul.— 
The more the forests were left behind, the greater 
weakness and irresolution the enemy showed. Oop 
the lst of August the fortress was reached. Nu- 
merous bands of the enemy are still within two 





Grabbe endeavored to approach Dargo on the north- 


ern side, but failed, and this hazardous enterprise | retired with his cavalry to the interior of ‘T'schets- 
lost him both rank and fame. When the vanguard, chaia.” 


entered through almostimpracticable gorges into the 
dense forests of Itschery, the enemy attacked him 
on every side with great fiercencss. 


The Circassians had formed barricades with por- 
tions of the rocks and trunks of trees, which consi- 
derably impeded the advance of the Russian troops. 
Under cover of these obstacles all their shots told, 
and were chiefly aimed at such officers as did not 
conceal the emblems of their rank by putting on the 
cloaks belonging to some of their men. ‘The enemy 
recognised them, without doubt, by their not carry ing 
muskets. Nothing is to be done with cannon against 
barracades. ‘They were to be carried by the bay- 
onet. ‘The Georgian companies And the militia of 
the Caucasus did not exhibit much courage; it was 
found necessary to replace them by other battalions. | 


As soon as one of our men fell, the enemy carried | tie retreat he lost an immense number of men. The 


off his arms and his cartridges As to our dead they 
left them, but they concealed their own dead in the 
forest. The natural and artificial barricades which 
opposed the march of our army, the wild shrubs that 
covered the soil of these virgin forests, and the nar- 


row and steep roads, did more harm than the obsti-| Circassians also got possession of four pieccs of ar- 


wate resistance of them enemy. Notwithstanding 


| RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 


day’s march of the valley of Ances. Schamyl has 


} 


Letters from Odessa confirm the accounts of the 
reverses experienced by the Russians in the Daghes- 
|tan. The army of prince Woronzow had arrived at 
| Gersal, a fortress on the extreme frontier of the 
' Caucasus. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 17th August 
mention a general belief that a second battle had 
‘been fought between the Russians and Circassians, 
in which the former were defeated. The particu- 
lars are thus stated:—“‘Schamil, the gallant and ac- 
tive leader of the Circassians, unexpectedly attack- 
ed the Russians in their camp, and after a short but 
very bloody struggle count Woronzoff was forced 
again to retreat, in order to reach a more favorable 
position. This he appears to have effected, but in 


number of men killed is not exactly known, but it 
may be judged from the fact that one hundred and 
eighty officers have perished, among whom were one 
general officer, two of count Woronzoff’s aids de 
camp, and an aid de camp of general Gluck. The 


tillery, and the greater portion of the Russian stores 





their impetuous courage, our battallions could only 


advance slowly, at the rate of one werst and a-haif| ry, committed great excesses. 


per hour. Our avant guard, however, reached Dargo | 
before night. 


ancient date. Schamyl, seeing that the Russian 


troops were advancing, notwithstanding the vigorous | cribes a sanguinary conflict between the Russian di- 


resistance of his own soldiers, set fire to every point. 


Before the setting of the sun the Chasseurs of Li-| pears that after having severely chastised the village 
thuania occupied the abandoned villages. It was al-| of ‘Taseli, which at all times has distinguished itself 


ready night when the staff arrived at Dargo and had 
the tents pitched. ‘The fire of the buildings served 
for that of bivouaec of our headquarters. 

On the 19th of July there was a murderous battle. | 
Schamy! occupied, with an army of 5,000 Tschet- 
schepzes, on the nearest point to Dargo, a high! 
mountain weich commanded our position. He even} 
threw some balls into our camp, and, although the | 
shots did not generally go true, it happened, howe- | 
ver, that a ball fell near the tents of the staff. It was} 
a six-pounder, coming probably from oue of the ea | 
nons which Schamy! had obtained possesion of after | 
the taking of Unzula. According to the report of the | 
vatives, the pieces are served by Russian dessirters. | 
However, the enemy rarely uses them, either through | 
fear of Josing them, or in order to spare powder.— | 
The commander in chief ordered general Labinzolff, 
with five battalions of infantry and a large body of 
cavalry, to drive the enemy from their position and 
seize on the guns. Our sharpshooters climbed up 
the mountains, but were forced to give way, for the 
mountaineers defended themselves vigorousiy. How- 
ever, the heights were at last taken at the bayonet’s 
point, but the guns had been removed into the fo- | 





rest. QOurcolumns being furnished with proy sions | Russian troops displayed rare intrepidity in this al- pitulation of San Juan de Ulloa; I do not 


This Aul is situated on the slope of a | great number of the inhabitanis to the mountains as 
mountain, at the edge of a gorge, and was composed | prisoners. 
of 60 or 70 houses built of stones, and a few other! 3d of September with the shattered remains of his 
more solid buildings, which appeared to be of very | army. 





'which had been reinforced by the surrounding popu- 


and ammunition. The Circassians, after this victo- 
They ravaged the 
country, destroyed the villages, and carried off a 


Count Woronzolf reached Tiflis on the 


_ Letters from St. Petersburg of the 23d ultimo des- 


vision under gen. Schwartz and the Lesghis. It ap- 


by its invincible energy, the general marched on the 
llth of August towards Auzuck and Kapuchin.— 
The former place, when summo ned, replied thati 
would only yield at the last extremity. Kapuchin, 


lation, was also placed in a formidable state of de- 
feave. Hardly had the Russian vanguard begun to 
display the first files of its battalions when the moun- 
taineers, under the shelter of the entrenchments 
which they nad made upon all the elevated points, 
began to rojl down enormous stones upon the ag- 
gressors. This proceeding threw disorder into the 
cranks and wounded a great numberof men. The 
Russians were beginning to give way, but at the 
voice of their officers they again rushed impetuouslby 
to combat. At length, after extraordinary efforts, 
they succeeded in taking possession of the entire 
chain of hills and fortified mounts, with the excep- 
tion of one position, from which a dreadful fire of 
musketry was kept up. ‘This point could not be car- 
ried until the following day. The Circassians did 
not abandon it until they were at the last extremily, 
and then, as al Dargo, they retired in good order, 


_ — ete eee — 


fair but the result is not of a nature to co 

the check of prince Woronzow at Dargo. 

MEXICO. 

[PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE N. 0. COURTER 
Mexico, Sept. 9, 1845" 

Two circumstances have occupied the people 
Mexico during the last few days—the demanq oe 
French minister of his passporte and the mutiny My: 
division of the army of the north under the commant 
of Paredes. 
I will not dwell on the first of these EVENts—no 
because it is unimportant, but because it is pot ete 
pletely over, and because we are not permitted to 
form a surmise on the conduct of the French eq}, 
net. This important business was long azo know, 
in the United States. It commenced at the bai), 
Las Delicias, and its course is yet continued in the q, 
plomatic circles. After the first representation of 
the French minister, Mr. Cuevas, the Secretary of 
foreign affairs promised satisfaction in the most ey, 
act terms. A short time afterwards, the officer (j, 
ler, who arrested the Baron de Cyprey, and lodge 
him in the citadel, was brought before a court m,y. 
tial, who acquitted him. 

Mons. de Cyprey then addressed new demands ty 
the Mexican government; but a change had taken 
place in the ministry, and Mr Cuevas deposited jy 
the hands of Mr. Pena y Pena the correspundencs 
which had passed between him and the French mip, 
ister. Mr. Pena y Pena replied to the French mip. 
ister chat he could receive no further satisfaction 
than the judgments of the court might afford his, 
Mr. de Cyprey again demanded his passports; and jy 
this state the matter remained until the 29th of A, 
gust, the day on which the letters destined for the 
English steamer left the city of Mexico. A fey 
hours before the departure of the express, Mr. Peng 
y Pena called upon the British minister, Mr. Bank. 
head, and requested him to transmit to Mr. Cyprey 
the following proposition: ; 

“Mr. Pena y Pena, accompanied by the officer (). 
ler and the alcalde, will repair to the house of the 
French minister, and will there make an apology iy 
the presence of Messrs. Bankhead and Bermndes de 
Castro, (the latter is the Spanish minister,) for the 
unfortunate occurrence at the baths of Las Delicias.” 

To terminate this unhappy affair, Mr. de Cyprey 
accepted the proposed arrangement. The expres 
was about to start—the apology could not be made 
till next day, and Mr. de Cyprey announced to lis 
government the new turn of the affair; the English 
minister did the same thing, in all probability, and 
Mr. Pena y Pena wrote to the Mexican munister a 
Paris that the dispute was finally settled. 

But judge of Mr. de Cyprey’s disappointment, 
when, aller the departure of the express, new pro 
positions were addressed to him, essentially ditler 
ent from those which had been offered him through 
the English minister, The French minister refused 
to hear them read by Mr. Pena y Pena; he declared 
the diplomatic relations broken between France au 
Mexico, and placed his countrymen under the pro: 
tection of Mr. Bermudes de Castro. 


The foregoing is a brief account of the second part 
of the affair of the baths of Las Delicias. 1 pretend 
not to go to the depths of the matter. I will oul 
say, either Mr. de Cyprey was right, and then sali 


Mpensate 


faction is due to him; or he is wrong, and in tiat 


case his demand for satisfaction ought to have beta 
refused. But nothing can be more pitiful or ridicu 
lous than to try to evade a promise by a subterfuge 
like that employed by Mr. Pena y Pena, which 58 
real diplomatic trick. 

Nevertheless, the final settlement of this difference 
is not entirely despaired of. 
affairs in this country are, it is true, blind in thelt 
pretensions and rash in their actions. At all eveb!s 
we may suppose that, in the present awkward sialt 
of their affairs, they will yield before a threatencl 
rupture. 

L now come to the mutiny of the division of Par 

‘des. But first we must throw a glance upon We 
Mexican army, and form an estimate of its strengit 
In your country, you profess the utmost contempt 
our braves of all arms; but here, the opinion of them 
is not quite so low. There are some sensible m 
here, who put a high value on the Mexican army, 
and count upon the triumphs which it will achie"® 
The Mexican ex-consul at New Orleans (Mr. de 
Arrangoiz) expressed opinions of this kind on ms a 
rival at Vera Cruz. ’ 

Since so much has been said about this armjy" 
since the newspapers and public opinion have Or 
ered it with ridiculous praises, let us endeavor 
form a correct opinion of it. I shall not seek ‘i 
raise the ghost of the victims immolated by this nl 
my at the Alamo in contavention of a capiue 
I shail say nothing of the shameless defeat it 8" 





leaving about one hundred dead behind them. The 


; a c 
ed at San Jacinto, | will more freely forgive the © 
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ihe ignorance of wy it displayed in the campaigne of pose, military posts have been established in allthe| Mr. Boves finished a resolution te inquire int, 
Yucatan. chief cities of Mexico, and still there is a great diffi- | the mutiny at San Luis; which resolution was re. 


But what has it done in the interior? Has it main- 
tained the influence of the government in the depart- 
ments? Has it even repulsed the attacks of the In- 
gians? I answer these questions, by copying liter- 
ally the conclusion of the memorial of Mr. Garcia 
Conde, minister of war, to congress, dated the ] 1th 
and 12th of March, 18315. ‘In a word,” says that 
minister, ‘‘it appears that the nation no longer possess- 
es the territory of Texas; that the Californians have 
revolted, that departinent, and those of New Mexi- 
co, Sonora, Chihuahua, Duranzo, Zicatecas, New 
teon, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, are, some ravaged, 
some invaded by the Indians, that they offer scenes 
of atrocity without an example in our annals, and 
that the condition of those regions was certainly bet- 
ter a century after the conquest; that, to put an end 


to these calamities, there is an army, which, a 
withstanding the services and the bad treatment in-! 


culty in preventing desertion. 


[ have now said enough in respect to the private 
soldiers who form the active and fizhting part of the 
army. [et us now examine the composition of the 
officers. We read in the memorial. ‘It is melan- 
choly to look at the history of our army since 1828! 


the number of officers, as number was thought more 
important than merit; and it was conceived to be 
the best means of mikinzg adherents to an ad- 
ministration, to increase the number of employ- 
ments.” 


Azain, treating of detached offi-ers, the minister 
says: ‘*This scheme had for its object to step over 
all the bounds of justice, and to open a door to all 
sorts of tricks, with a view of rewarding the most 
degrading acts of domestic life, and others which 


At different periods it was the first thing to increase 


jected. 


A few days afterwards the government received 
from Gen. Paredes the following proclamation, ad- 


dressed by him to his troops on his appointment to 
command the army of reserve: 


“Soldiers, the supreme government has ordered 
the Ist and 3d divisions to be formed into an army 
of reserve, and has condescended to name me gene- 
ral-in-chief. This proof of confidence imposes upon 
mea duty to devote myself to so generous a coun- 
try. 

‘Companions in arms, our country raises her au- 
gust front to resist the usurpation of a neighboring 
country, which thinks that our valor sleeps, and that 
you are not the sons of those heroes whose courage 
, and constancy have shone in a hundred fights. A 
greedy and avaricious race has invaded our territory, 





ficted upon the people, amounts to more than 3),000') my pen refuses to record, and which the decency of and supposes that we will not defend the patrimony 


men, that no atlempt has been made to fill the ranks 
of this army—whence it resulls that there is great 
disorder, and all the grades of officers are filied by 
incapable individuals; that the depots of clothing are 


| my memorial rejects the mention of.” 

Speaking, in conclusion, of this worthless body 
of men, he says: *‘Some officers have shown much 
‘talent and information; but they are so few, that 





| acquired by the blood of our fathers. Strange mis- 
take! We will snatch the spoils from their rash 
‘hands! and dear bought experience will teach them 
that they fight not with savage tribes, and that the 


in a most deplorable state; and, in spite of the im- they suffice not for the common duties in time of |Mexicans fight with enthusiasm against a people 


mense sacrifice made by the nation to purchase arms, 


they too, are in a state equally bad, that, paying no | 


peace.” 


This is the sort of army of which the Mexican 


respect to the laws, or to any kind of principle, they newspapers have spoken with such ridiculous exag- 


have so completely disorganized the war department, | 


geration. The army, for the whole republic. con- 


that the lapse of several years will be required to| sists of 12,000 men at farthest, ill-clothed, half-fed, 


rescue it trom its present condition—a condition re- 


manuded. Such are the veteran heroes that menace the | 


ally disastrous for the nation.” 

Surely Mr. Garcia Conde must have had a good 
deal of courage to trace so severe a pictuce of the | 
Mexicans, in a capital so full of political fanaticism | 
and national vanity. [I should like to analyze, at: 
some length, the passage of this memorial, in which 
the minister spoke truths at once rough and useful 
tohis country, if I were not afraid of wandering too— 
far from the actual state of things. It will be inter-| 
esting for you to Know, that, from October 13, 1841, | 
to December 5, 1844, the government of Santa An-- 
na granted 9,983 brevets; that the number of officers 
inthe army is countless, and much exceeds that of: 


without discipline, unexercised, and poorly com- 


existence of your union! 


So ne days ago, there was a sudden change in the 
language of the Mexican press in relation to the 
soldiery. It was on the occasion of the mutiny of 
the division usder the command of Paredes. A dn- 
bious rumor was circulated in Mexico, ascribing to 
Paredes, Valencia, and Tornel, a design to hurl Ge- 


neral flerrera from the presidential chair, to form a 


triumvirate who were to govern the nation for their 
own profit. ‘There were already inquietudes in the 
congress, when the deputy Boves made known to 
the house the intrigues of Paredes. ‘The latter re- 


whose laws sanction the most degrading slavery. 


'. “When the supreme government gives the word, 
we will march to avenge those insults—to defend the 
integrity of our native soi), the religion of our fathers, 

the laws which they bequeathed us and the territory 
| which is ours by right. 


‘My friends, there is yet another duty to be per- 
formed, to preserve peace and good order, the safety 
of the community, and the rights of individuals. We 
are merely the creatures of the people—their props 

and defenders. 1! rely on your sense of honor, your 
moderation, and trust you will reserve your ardor 
‘for the day of battle. 


“Soldiers! it is my proudest boast to command you.” 
I will show you the road to immortality; my reward 
will be to have my name inscribed on the annals of 
the republic at an epoch which will be blessed by a 
grateful posterity. Long live the supreme govern- 


the private soldiers; and what will interest you still | plied, from San Luis Potost, to the accusations of) ment, 


more is, that there are not in all Mexico more than! 
12,000 men carrying muskets—all, ur nearly all, of 


whom are Indians. 


The military dispositions of the Indians have been’ 
much boasted of, without examining of what use 
their qualiti*s may be in action. The Indian, it is, 
true is endowed with a sort of stoicisin, which ena-' 
bles him to luok at danger without much emotion; 
and (thanks to the sobriety given him by nature!) he 
supports with fortitude the privations imposed upon 
him by the necessities of war. But this ts not alt.— 
The vivacity, the energy, which so often decides the | 
fortunes of battle, are entirely wanting in the [ndi- 
ans; and, on this account, with superior force on his” 
side, and strategic considerations being eqttal, he will ' 
always be beaten. 


There are also political and moral motives of | 
which no estimate has been made in the different 
opinions which have been formed of the Indian sol-| 
dier. What interest has he in spilling his blood for 
the defence of his country? ‘The day on which an 
enemy invades the territory of the republic, the In- 
dian will retire to his forests, and resume his primi- 
live habits. ‘The sentiment of patriotism is unknown, 
and the indifference he exhibiis on the field of bat- 
Ut, shows the little value he sels upon it. On the 
otier hand, let me ask, how does Mexico recruit her 
armies? Js itun this young republic, where the jour- 
dals are so fund of attacking the immoralily and 
despotism of Europe, that each citizen is called up- 
oto defend his couniry?—to pay the tax of blood? 

or an answer to these questions, let us again refer 
w the memorial of Mr. Garcia Conde. 

“The system of substitution,” says the minister, 
“practised until now, since voluntary enlistments be- 
fame insufficient, has been most immoral and most 
pernicious to the rights of the citizens. No, gentie- 
hen; the Mexican is not a Russian, who takes to the 
Tanks at the mere whim of his lord; he is under the 
Protection of liberal laws enacted by the nation; and 
lothing can force him but those laws and his own 
‘tuse of duty.” ‘Thus, there is a striking resem- 

lance in recruiting for the armies of Russia and for 
Wiese of Mexico. ‘Ihe Indians are arrested, and 
© .nducted irom brigade to brigade, to their ulterior 

Stinalion. It one of them deserts on the march, 
ihe responsible officer seizes upon the first Indian he 
Meels with, aud in this manuer keeps up his number 
men. If this mode proves isutticient to fill the 
Tanks, they break the chains of the convicts and oth 
fore SOnEESs and clothe them wilh a military uni- 

“i, 


But after the difficulty of recruiting soldiers, comes 


Boves, in a violent letter, which excited great ire in| 
The news of the mutiny at San Luis | 


the deputy. 
arrived at Mexico immediately afterwards. The 
troops had declared themselves in the usual style, 
and formally refused to march until the government 
should furnish them with provisions, clothing, and 
money. The next day the newspapers cried shame! 
accused the army of treason, and thundered forth 
denunciations again-t it. On the 28th of August, Mr. 
Boves brought forward in the house a charge as fol- 
lows: 

There are indications in the interrior departments 


of a design to proclaim a plan similar to that of 


Tacubaya. There is a man who pretends to all the 
powerful functions of the fatal plan of the basis.— 


'‘Those who ought to maintain subordination and dis- 


cipline in the army, are precisely those who have 
drawn the troops from their duty. The third divi- 
sion of the army, now at San Luis Potosi, which 
should be marching against Texas, instead of fizht- 
ing fur the existence and honor of the republic, is 
about to destroy the government, and proclaim an 
anti-national administration.” 


After tracing the duties of military chiefs, Mr. 
Boves continues: ‘Let us go back to Gen. Paredes 
—who is that exalted officer who aspires to give 
laws to the republic, to its representatives, and its 
executive; whom he has treated in a manner incon- 
sistent with the rules of common politeness? These 
are my views of the course of his public service.— 
What has he done for the nation? He has effected 
several bloody revolutions. What does liberty owe 
him? The death of Gen. Montezuma, the dictator- 
ship of Gen. Santa Anna, and the dissolution of the 
last congress, established that he and the other gene- 
rals on the side of the fatal scheme of Tacubaya 
gave a guarantee of their word and hoaor—and for- 
feited it! What is owing to him for the administra- 
tions which have followed? He betrayed that of 
Gen. Bustamente, who covered him with favors and 
marks of kindness; betrayed Santa Anna, whom he 
prociaimed dictator, and who was the idol of his 
worship; and now he attacks the administration of the 
6th December, who spared his life. 


The acts of the senate form his political sentence, 
and in them are deposited the votes he gave in com- 
pliance with the orders of the dictator, before whoin 
he shamefully humiliated himseif. The memorable 
6th December drew him from deserts, from the so- 
ciety of wild beasts; and now he wants to arrogate 
to himself the glory of the day. But no! that glory 
belongs not to Gen. Paredes, nor to any individual— 
but to the nation!” : 











‘ of keeping them tou their colors. » For this pur- 


‘Marrano Parepes ¥ ARAGILLA. 
‘Headquarters, San Luis Potosi, Aug. 27, 1845.” 
This document was evidently designed to reassure 
_ the central government as to the intentions of the 

army of the north. Still they were convinced that 
Paredes was only waiting for an opportunity to seize 
upon the government. 1 think it very plain that this 
army finds it less dangerous to establish a military 
dictatorship in Mexico, than to march ogainst the 
| Texians. 

| {regret my inability to examine more at large 
the dispute between the United States and Mexico. 
But as they talk here of nothing but war and arma- 
/ments, | have thought it may be useful to give an 
exact account of the Mexican army. 


| The country is eternally agitated with the futile 
‘questions of federalism and centralism, the true 
' germs of discord which will precipitate her ruin.— 
They count much on the new system, as if it could 
produce anything more than the triumph of new 
mediocriuies. ‘Ten men of local emenence call for 
this reform, and it will place them in high places of 
several states. But they see not that from that day 
the national unity is broken, and the dismemberment 
of the republic becomes inevitable. 

It requires no great political perspicacity to per- 
ceive, in the dissensions which agitate Mexico, the 
| signs of approaching dissolution. As regards the 

interest of civilization, we ought to rejoice, as the 
vast and fertile plains of that country must pass into 
your possession. Civilizationis to be extended by 
the American people over the immense territory of 
the United States and Mexico united. We follow 
you with our hopes and prayers in this gigantic 
scheme, which has no parallel in either ancient or 
modern times. 


A fertile but desert territory, capable of feeding 
one hundred millions of men, peopled.by.seyen mil- 
lions, is at your door. A race, hostile to labor and 
to improvement, wishes to occupy it,to the exclu- 
sion of all others. Each day, by its laws and its re- 
volutions, it insults older nations, and outrages civi- 
lization. It refuses to the exuberant population of 
Europe land on which it may live peaceably and la- 
borious. Surely it is not in the design of Providence 
that so selfish a race sould hold this vast territory, 
so fertile, and of which the slightest production 
would suflice for the whole population, when in the 
old continent there are millions of families who 
claim only work and bread. May this territory pass 
into the hands of a more hospitable and intelligent 
people! May it form part of your happy Union! 

xX. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 











APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

William Monroe, register of the land office for the 

district of lands subject to sale at Clinton, Mo., vice 
William Patterson, deceased. 

Thomas Hartley Crawford, as judge of the criminal | 
court for the District of Columbia, in the place of | 
James Dunlop, resigned. 

William Medill, of Ohio, as commissioner of In- 
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| his opinions in favor of the policy and necessily of ex- 





dian Affairs, in the place of Thomas Hartley Craw- 
ford, resigned. 





DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
The American Consul at Tangier. 
seen a letter from Mr. Thomas N. Carr, who has 
been appointed by the present administration, consul 
to Morocco. It is written from Gibraltar, on the 
Qist Sept. He writes: ‘Iam yet here, as you will 
see, awaiting the appearance of Cum. Smith with his 
frigate. I expect him hourly; and God knows he 
will be more than welcome by your poor friend, who 
is so anxious tosee the end of the present affair. 1 
have had several calls from officials and private citi- 
zens of Tangier, (Moors.) a!l of whom assure me 
that no difficulty will be thrown in the way of my 
arrival and reception by the emperor. For myself, 
I have no fear upon this head, as 1 have all along in- 
formed you, but ] am anxious to bring it to a cluse. 
T have not seen the first person yet, Moor or Cbris- 
tion, who does not condemn, in the loudest terms, 
the authorities of Taogier for their previous conduct 
towards me; nor one who has attached the slightest 
fault for the committal of this wrong to my account. 
You do not know how sad [ feel in this place, al- 
though the guest of kind friends, who are doing all 
they can to make us comfortable; still, the fact that 
1 have been here two months without having visited 
my consulate, and laboring under the excitement na- 
tural upon my situation, brings feelings of melan- 
choly and regret that disturb my rest. But, as the 
Moors say, ‘*God’s will be done!” and, if it be his 
will, my disappointment and ills are of course all for 
the best.— Wash. Union. 





Revations with Enguanp.—.Wission lo London— 
The Secretary of State. ‘The friends of the protec- 
tive policy have been somewhat startled by lan- 
guage which they find influential British journals, 


are now employing in relation to Mr. McLane’s mis- | 


sion to London, and which would seem to imply dis- 
tinctly, that though the negotiation in relation to 
Oregon, as the Washington Union has continued to 
assert, is still to be conducted in this country, yet, 
that Mr. McLane is, or is to be, entrusted with over- 
tures in relation to a COMMERCIAL TREATY, Which 
will furnish inducements sufficient to compensate the 
British government for relinquishing her pretensions 
to Oregon. In plain English, the idea ts, that Mr. 
McLane is disposed as we!l as empowered tu nego- 
tiate a repeal of our tariff,—or, what amounts to the 


same thing—-to negotiate such a modification of the | 


tariff, as will be considered by Kugtand a fair equiva- 
Jent for her claim on Oregon. 


The political mauusevre apprehended by the tariff 


folks in this suggestion, is, that the acquisition of 
Oregon being such a favorite measure at present 
with the western portion of the Union, and their 
interests not being so deeply involved in the protec- 
tion of manufactures, they might be induced to sup- 
port a measure that would give them quiet posses. 
sion of Oregon by bartering the tariff for it. 

The probability that Mr. Mclane’s mission was 
intended for some interesting negotiation other than 
related to Oregon, and that he did not design a per- 
manent residence at the Court of London, we took 
some pains, at the time his appointment was first 
announced, to give reasons for apprehending. Pages 


EN 
a 








former one; aad the large majority by which Mr. promise which shall benefit commerce, and, by that 


ee ee — on ne 
— 


Polk was elected as president, with his well-known means, at least indirectly, the British treasury.» 


views on this subject, (in having been the proposer, | 
in 1833, of the most liberal tariff brougkt before | 


The position of Mr. McLane, in London, jt j, 


congress for many years), gives indication that the roundly asserted by some of our journals, is ap 

real siate of public opinion is now more favorable to thing but agreable to him—and letters are said { 
free trade than otherwise might be supposed. On the have been received from him, indicating that if jp. 
other hand, Sir Robert Peel has sufficiently indicated |structions such as he was led to expect from the 


executive, but which had not yet reached him, were 


tending our commercial intercourse, as the only not forthcoming, he would prefer returning home.— 
guarantee of our future prosperity, by the whole) The “Union” so far contradicts this, as to say, thay 


United States. Indeed, not only every minister, but 
all politicians of any weight whatever in this coun- 
try, whether in office or opposition, are now agreed, if 
not as to the precise measures to be adopted, yet as 
to the principles which should regulate our policy, 
and to the point to which all our commercial acts 
should tend.” 
¥ * e * ¥ * 





“There is, moreover,’ “another very important 
feature in the present combination of circumstances, | 





peculiarly favorable to the advancement of this ob- 
ject, (the greater commercial intercourse, and the 
preservation of peace.) The American president 
has selected a representative to this country, who is, 
we believe, deeply imbued with a sense of the im- 
portance of these questions—advancing commercial 
intercourse, and maintaming peace Detween the two 
countries. We are fully sensible of the many ex: 
cellent qualities of the late American minister; but | 
Mr. Everett was closely identified with the party in 
America which has most strongly contended for a 
high protective tariff, and, as such, was never ina 


.lutely objects. 


‘of his acts since he came into office, to warrant a|no such intimation had been received by the pregj. 
‘belief that any proposal would be favorably received dent. Vhose who gave currency to the statement 
|achich had fer its object so important an end as the more repeat that such language has been used by My. 
We have just | closely cementing our material interests and those of the ;McL. to others. 


The immediate associates of Mr. McLane, the 
directors of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad com. 
pany, by re-electirg him on Monday last, president 
of that company, we should think impliedly express 
their impression that his residence in England wij 
not be continued as permanent minister. 

The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Cou. 
rier and Inquirer, and some of the other letter writers 
of the capital, assert, that Mr. Packenham has pro. 
posed that the dispute relative to Oregon should be 
referred to the arbitration of some third power, and 


eae Mr. Buchanan, secretary of state, advises the 


president to accede to the proposal, but that he reso. 
Numerous paragraphs now teem 
from the whig presses, of the probability of Mr, 
Buchanan’s leaving the cabinet. A difference with 
the views of the pres‘dent in relation to the tariff, js 
assigned by some, as the cause. By others, differ. 
ence in relation to the Oregon negotiation; and others 
again assign views in relation to the next presidency 


}as the cause. All agree that a seat upon the bench 


of the supreme court of the United States, is to be 
tendered tohim. We merely note these as on dits of 





| position to treat with our government on the subject 
of free trade. On the other hand, Mr. McLane 
comes withevery possible advantage for such an ob- 
ject. 











proper title) former residence in this country secured 
for him the highest esteem of all parties, and of no 
| one more than of our present foreign minister, (Lord 
| Aberdeen.) He comes, moreover, not only the rep- 
‘resentative of a government, but of the party in 
America, pledged to commercial freedom, and a 
tariff for the purposes of revenue only. And, what 
is of still more consequence, he is himself possessed 
of the strongest convictions of the truth and wisdom 
of the opinions herepresents. So that, as far as the 
respective governments and munisters of the two 
countries are concerned, there was never, at any 
| former period, so happy a combination for favorable 
results to commercial negotiations.” 

¥ * * * * + 


‘*Thus circumstanced, a minister arrives from the 
United States, we believe, fuily authorized to treat 
with our government in a fair, liberal, and enlight 
‘ened spirit. Jt is then for us to seize so great an 
| opportunity, not only to benefit our commerce, but at 
ithe same time, to consvlidate, by mutually good offices, 





His excellency’s (this is the first time for a long | 
time the American minister in London is called by his ' 


the day. The Union has admitted none of them to 


| be true or even plausible. 


_— 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

4 Texas Corps. The News states that a corps of 
Texans is to be ra:sed for the frontier protection, lo 
be in the U.S. service under Gen. Taylor, until re- 
‘lieved by regular U. S. troops—60 men under Col 
H. P. Bell, at Corpus Christi; 60 men under Capt. 
Price, at Corpus Christi; 60 men under Capt. D.C. 
Cady, at Austin; 70 men under Major Hays, at Bex- 
ar. Major Hays has the command of the whole 
Two companies of 30 men each are being raised on 
the Brazos and Trinity rivers. 

March of the Second Regiment of Dragoons. A letter 
dated Corpus Christi, Sept. 2d, published in the N. 
Orleans Picayune says, ‘For the purpose of correct- 
ing the various rumors and reports in circulation re- 
|lative to the march of the second regiment of dra- 
goons through Texas to this place, it is the request 
of the officers of the regiment that you publish the 
following: 

‘‘Anticipations and predictions of a disastrous 
march for the dragoons, on account of the drought 
and warm season, were rife among certain wise 
acres; and verifications of the same, in the shape of 





| the peace of the Western World. Let us not forget 
‘the bluuder we committed when Prussia came to us, 
|twelve years ago; nor overlook the consequences 
| which have arisen from the rejection of these over- 
tures. Prussia, which has always been the most 
| liberal and the most influential German state, is now 
| overpowered by the interest created in that country 
| directly by our restrictive system of protection, and 
iis no longer able to resist the demands for a system 
‘of protection which she deems mischievous and in- 
,jurious. A similar process has already commenced 
| in the United States, and made considerable progress. 
|A fortunate opportunity presents itself to enable us 
to arrest that progress before it requires an uncon- 


243-4 of our last volume may be recurred to as an controllable strength. It now rests with this country 


appropriate preface to the followingextracts, which | 
are taken from the London @£conomist, the organ of | 
the free trade party in Bogiand: 

“Our present object, however, is more particular- | 
ly to call attention to the commercial relations of the | 
two countries, and to the means by which the best | 
and permanent interests of both may be advarced.— | 
And this subject derives an additional importance at | 
the present moment, as offering by far the most likely | 
means of rendering practicable and easy the settlement of | 
all other questions in dispute. The commercial iater- | 
course between Great Britain and the United States, | 
even as it now is, bul far more as it might be, involves | 
the deepest and largest interests of both countries—great- | 
er than the setilement or occupation of Oregon, | 
which, ina very few years, willbe practically occu- | 
pied and possessed by citizens of the United | 
States.’ * x * » 

The Economist continues: 

‘“‘In the United States, the existing government, i; 
on» more identified with a tree trade policy than any 


and this government to adopt or reject the offered 
boon. We believe we may safely say the American 
government is ready to do its part.” 

Thus far the Economist. 
the Union remarks: 

‘‘} have purposely quoted so extensively, to show, 
first, the substantial ground for my belief, expressed 
from the beginning that the declaration of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel about the Oregon territory, followed as it 
was immediately by the disparagement of that terri- 
tory in the ministerial journals, was intended main- 
ly to obtain from America better commercial terms 
—perhaps an offer to settle the Oregon question by 
the new tariff. The British government is evidently 
prepared for it, and the influential portion of the 
community still more so—as is conceded by all the 
respectable journals of the country.” *# * * # 4 
“It is theretore most probable that Sir Robert Peel 
will eagerly seize upon any proposition to settle the 
Oregon question, or any other question that may be 
pendiog between America and Eegland, by acom- 


The correspondent of 


vague rumors of sickness and distress, were accord: 
ingly sent abroad ere we had fuirly started; indeed, 
a report reached us before we left fort Jesup that 
Col. Twiggs, who had preceded the command an 
hour or two, was lying dangerously ill five miles on 
the road. This we discovered to be utterly false; 
on the contrary, our “gallant” colonel never flagged of 
wavered, notwithstanding a sligtit affliction at tle 
commencement of the march, but conducted the 
command to this point with a rapidity, energy, and 
masterly ability in the highest dezree creditable. 
‘*Passing through a comparatively unsettled coul 
‘try, a southern clime, a six weeks’ drought, the 
month of August, the various and contradictory I 
ports in reference to forage, &c., with seven cow 
panies of dragoons and a train of sixty weg! 
might well have staggered a firmer and more praci 
cal mind. But the task, voluntarily undertakes, has 
been accomplished, and the regiment and train! 
wagons presented to the commanding general 1 suc! 
fine condition as to have elicited the admiratii 
of our triends of the infantry regiments, and a cou 
plmentary order from Gen. Taylor himself. 
‘True, we encountered difficulties on the rout 
and obstacles that seemed insurmountable; but 0” 
thing impeded our progress. Starting at 3 o'clock 
in the morning, and frequently at 12, our marches? 
twenty-five, and sometimes thirty miles, were ter 
nated before the heat of the day. Upon our arri® 
atthe town and villages we were greeted by m 
acclamations of the multitude assembled to welco™ 
us. Balls and parties were immediately gotten '? 
and committees, composed of the magi of the p% 
ple, sent to solicit our attendance. ‘I'he ladies, 0° 
bless them, we found always first and most enitl 
siastic in the expression of their joy and gratitude: 
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jesertion—only three deaths having occurred on the 
march; one, the first day, was occasioned from over- 
heating himself and drinking cold water; and two 
others from a stroke of the sun, having been obliged, 
on account of the soreness of their horses’ backs, to 
walk across a prairie fifteen miles wide, on the bor- 
ders of the Guadalupe. Indeed, much of the distress 
and the consequent desertions, may be attributed 
mainly to the circumstance that during the first six 
days over sixty horses’ backs were injured by the 
miserable saddle lately adopted by the the govern- 
ment, and the riders consequently dismounted and 
made to walk the remainder of the way. More upon 
this subject anon. 

“An amusing circumstance, and one that is more 
flattering to the regiment than any other occurrence 
on the route, took place at San Patricio. The regi- 
ment had made an early start, (12 M.) in order to 
accomplish a distance of twenty-seven miles to San 





Patricio, and cross the Nueces by means of a raft, | 
which had been previously constructed by a party | 
thrown forward the night and day before. We ar- | 
rived about 8 A. M. By nine every dragoon ft ad_ 
swam the river, with his equipments. During the 
whole morning, and especially at this hour, had been 
heard what was at first supposed to be the firing of a) 
galute at Corpus Christi. The continuation of the 
distant reports, however, together with the absence 
of Gen. Taylor, who had informed Col. Twiggs by 
express that he should meet him at San Patricio that 
day, confirmed even the most skeptical that Corpus 
Christi had been attacked. *To horse’? was imme- 
diately sounded; then ‘the advance;’ and the sick and 
convalescent were ordered to remain as a guard to} 
the train. Wa4en we liad got fairly under way, how- 
ever, and the stragglers were all up, the officer left 
in charge reported that there were no sick, the 
number having been suddeniy reduced from 50 to 0! 
We had scarcely proceeded three miles, however, 
before we met the General himself, and soon dis- 
covered that, instead of the enemy, we were about 
io meet a violent thunder-storm. We were not much 
vexed, as the occurrence displayed to us the alacrity 
with which our men would prepare to meet the | 
enemy, and the stuff the regiment is made of. Nous 
verrons 

“Ere | conclude, it is but just that [ should ir form 
the public that to Lieut. George Stevens, of the 2d | 
dragoous, acting topographical engineer, is due the | 
credit of surveying and measuring the entire route 
from fort Jesup, Louisiana, to Corpus Christi, having 
with his own hands constructed a viometer for that 
purpose. T'he distance to this point has been thus | 
ascertained to be 50145 miles. The regiment left! 
fort Jesup on the 25th of July, and arrived at Corpus | 
Ciristion the 27th of August, having rested eight 
days on the march. 

Seven companies of U. S. artillery, under com. | 
maud of Major Ewine, reached Aransas pass on the | 
evening of the 4th Oct., from New York, per the 
U.S. store ship Levington—all well. The Lexing- 
ton left there on the 11th fer Pensacola. 








NAVAL JOURNAL. 

U.S. Frigate Constitution. Weave before us a 
letter written by a Baltimorean on board “Old Iron- 
sides,’ dated at Macao, (China,) June 10th, 1845, 
from which we make the following extract:  [Sun. 

“Ihave but litthe news to wrile you, except that 
our ship has become quite healthy again. We had 
the misfortune to lose one of our seamen, of the 
name of Thompson, off of our fore top gallant yard, 
on the night of the 25th of April, whilst reefing top- 
sails ina heavy gale of wind. Isaw him struggling 
fora moment in the dark, but all attempts to save 
him were in vain, as the ship was laboring very 
hard, and a boat could not live upon the sea. We 
shall leave here in about a month frot this, and 
every port we make will be towards home.” 

Commodore Wilkinson has hoisted his broad pen- 
dant on board the Pennsylvania in Norfolk harbor. 

The Dolphin, U. 8. brig, is undergoing repairs in 
dry dock at Norfolk. 

The Perry, U. S. brig, is also fitting for service.— 

It is thought she will be sent to the Pacific. 
_ The Congress, U. 8. frigate, Commander Dupont, 
detained at Norfolk, making arrangements to ac- 
fommodate Mr. ‘Turnity, consul, and Mr. Try 
Eyck, commercia! agent, with their families, passen- 
Gers to the Sandwich Islands. 

The U. S. frigate, Constitution, Capt. Percival, 
Was at Whampoa, on the 27th. 





THE SHACKLES OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMER 


MISSOURI. 


_farto master their self-respect as to expose theinselves 


/know whether most to pity or despise them for the 
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“wOur losses upon the route were principally from | mous moon hoax, and answers the purposes and pro-|} 


pensities of their presses instead of a treatise from | 
Mrs. Trollope, Capt. Marryatt, of “the royal navy” | 
—or some other ‘travels in the United States,” of 
similar tone, and of which, for a wonder, John’s 
reading public have had nothing to satisfy their mor- 
bid appetites, worth naming, since the delectable 
specimen which Dickens gave us, of British can. 
dor and complaisance, in payment for our civalities 
to him whilst in this country. 

The vehicle which has thought it becoming to un- 
dertake the promulgation of this new libel upon our 
country, is no less thun the London Times,—we fear 
avery appropriate designation for the sheet. Its 
editors no doubt know very well how to appreciate 
the taste of their patrons, however they may have 
wilfully falsified the character of their neighbor in 
pandering to that taste. ‘That they did not know that) 
they were vilifying the government, the agents, the 
people and institutions of the United States, by giv 
ing currency toa most malignant falsehood, in this 
instance, we shall not easily be persuaded, for the | 
the editors of the ‘Times are not so egregiously igno- | 
rant. ‘That they could allow their antipathics so | 





to the predicament in which they now stand before 
the world, is absolute matter of marvel. We bardly 


fut.le attempt to which they have lent their publica-_ 
tion. The ‘Times from its standing heretofore, how- 
ever colored by prejudices or ‘‘dyed in the wool” of 
aristocracy, has seemed to pay some respect to the 
intelligence of its readers, as well as to the first ru- 





‘diments of morality—some show of deference for | 


truth—some appearance of a sense of obligation to) 
respect the character and rights of others—and to| 
refrain from the little, contemptible scandal which | 
disgraces the lowest of publications. Melancholy. 
is this evidence of the extent to which the press | 
may be prostituted even for so palpably base motives | 
as must have had influence in this case. We grow | 
sick with disgust to find so proud an eminence as that | 
popular press, popular for its admitted talent, | 
might have maintained, soshamefully, s0 wantonly | 
desecrated, and its influence directed to such iguo-| 
ble ends as it must have had in view, in this in-| 
stance. How wit, and learning, and talents sink froin | 
their appropriate sphere, debased by the propensities | 
of the being that allows them to be used without re-| 
gard to moral obligation. The moon hoax had its, 
apologies; it was harmless. But a malignant libel | 
like this of “the slave shackles of the Missouri 
steamer”’—will brand tie London Times with the| 
broad S, in the estimation of all enlightened men, | 
so long as the infamous libel 
for. 

The following extract from the London Times, | 
sufficiently authorises the unpleasant language it has | 
imposed upon us the necessily of employing, in order | 
to notice it in any degree as it deserves. 

After considerablezrigmarole, designed to throw a | 
doubt ever the destination of the Missouri, the Times. 
with the same mock seriousness goes on: 





remains unatoned | 


“A strange discovery has added to the materials 
of speculation, without removing the general per- | 
plexity. Dead mentell no jies—at least they did 
not before the days of Herapath—but foundered ves: | 
sels are not safe. ‘The wreck and cargo of the Mis- | 
souri are in the Hands of the divers. Day after day) 
they are bringing up, dcubtiess, much that a British 
sailor will easily divine by the analogy of civilized | 
navigation and warfare. But what does he ruagine | 
the divers are bringing up in great quantities day by 


| day and carrying off in cartioads to their stores?--' 


Siave shackles of every strength and size, for men 
and women, old and young. A correspondent of | 
undoubted authority has sent as three specimenus—a 
family group, for father, mother, and child. ‘They 
are such as are used in the slave trade, and are own 
brothers as we can swear, to those found on board 
vessels engaged in that traffic. Were the wreck to) 
be judged by these alone, the divers might conclude 
the Missour: to be a gigantic slaver, designed tu 
meet with the arguments of lynch law the intricacivs 
of the right to search. But, of course, the Missouri 
was not a slaver. So what mean these countless suiis 
of irons? | 
Till the question is answered from Washing!on, 
we can only conjecture somewhat wildly. We feel 
as if we had bruken into what we supposed an old 


wine cellar, and had found rings in the wall, stocks, | 


It is impossible not to pursue the dis- 
instruments of torture were 


and chamis. 
covery. Chaims and 
found in the Armada. 


fetters were part of the spoils of Salamis. But Pre- 


| mysterious bill of lading. 


indisputable authority. 


men. 


Hundreds of thousends of | 
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cast as he went along? Was he toshackle commerce, 
like the fickle victory, to the portals of the temple 
of liberty at Washington? What new region was he 
to annex? Could the shipment be a private specula- 
tion of some citizen of the great nation, who had 
got the ear of the American navy board? Or was 
Mr Cushing doing a little business on his own ac- 
count, and, besides his public mission of peace, was 
he about to mingle the “bread of affliction and the 
water of affliction.” in his private capacity, for a 
crowd of captives ‘fast bound in misery and irons?” 
Our correspondent says the shackles are presumed 
to be intended for a depot which the Americans are 
said to have for their liberated slaves on the African 
coast beyond Mogadore, and with which American 
merchartmen trade. ‘T‘his supposition only gives 
locality to the enigma. What occasion can a libe- 
rated colony have for ashipload of fetters? The 
world will expect with impatience some account of 
30 suspicious a ballast. 

Poetry and fiction will gain something by the dis- 
covery, ualess they are fairly abashed at an incident 
80 far beyond even their daring and imvention, To 
“the treasures of the deep”—to 

“Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pear, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
Ali scattered in the ausom of the sea”-- 


will now be added those graceful personal orna- 
ments which civilization bas substituted for the arm- 
lets, the torques, the earrings and necklaces of the 
savage— the fetters and manacles of the slave. But, 
apart from poetry and fiction, was there ever an in- 
cident so strange as this sober, business like faci?— 
No sooner lias the anchor of the Missouri touched 
the British soil below the common sea, than her 
villainous cargo burns within her, sinks her, drops 
cut of her, and is recovered only to be hung up to 
universal infamy. ‘The slave touches the British soil, 
and his shackles fallto the ground. Such is their ir- 
resistible gravitation, that the strong hold of the war 
frigate cannot retain them. They break through its 
ribs, or they glow into candid heat, and do not suffer 
the sun to set before they have involved the vessel 
with all her wealth and armament, in a common de- 
struction. Better ship a thousand tons of sea water 
than so fatal a freight. 

If a demonstration were intended, one more fatal 
to the pretensions of America for philanthropy can 
hardly be conceived: better far had it been that the 
Missouri had foundered in mid-ocean with her 
crew, than that they should have survived to so 
endless ashame. But we wait to hear the Ameri- 
can version of the Missouri’s doubtiul character and 
They owe to themselves 
and the world some decent solution, if any such is 
possible.” 

The Washington Union in the following brief ex- 
tract, applies the extinguisher most effectually to 
this reeking candle: 

The fucis in relation to the matter, the “Times” 
shall have if it wants them, in a few lines, and upon 
The steamship Missouri 
was sent cut to the Mediterranean—rot to China— 
to convey to the port of Alexandria the United 
States commisioner, on bis way to the Chinese em- 
pive. From Alexandria the Missouri was ordered to 
return directly to the United States. She was to touch, 
coming and going, at some intermediate ports, as is 
the custom wita other ships. She mounted ten guns 
-—nol twenty-eight. She was not pierced for forty- 
four. She had on board a crew of 300—not 350 
She carried (as all ships of war, in all navies 
carry) an allowance of hand cuffs, or leg-shackles, 
or both, to be used in case prisoners shall be taken 
and their confinement shal] become necessary. The 
allowance of these irons for vessels of the class of the 
Missouri does not execed 459, and a larger allowance 
than thet number the Missouri did not have, and could 
not have. She was burned (as was proved on full 
judicial investigation) by an accident, which arose 
from the improper stowage of several demijohns of 
turpentine in a room (the floor of which was inse- 
cure) above tie machinery of the vessel. These 
are ail the facts in the case, and on these facts the 
‘Times’ has made up its atrecious and absurd libel. 
No malignity could be stupid enough to pen such 
an article knowing it to be wholly, gratuitously, and 
absurdly faise. ‘Therefore we may infer that the 
‘limes’? may have been led into the wretched folly 
by some humorist, wiio wished to show off, in one 
signal instance, the gaping and credulous rancor of 
this ‘Demosthe.es of the press” against everything 
American. If so, the hoaxer has done us a good 
service. He has completely stultified one of our 


' ts _ most unscrupulous and implacable assailants. Hence- 
sident Tyler was neither a Philip nora Xerxes.—| 


forth our country and the world will know how 


The ingenuity of John Bull’s corps of seribes; What could he be the doing with these ugly inventions? | much to rely on the anti-American assertions of the 
Was it part of Mr. Caleb Cushing’s instructions to ‘London Times.” It is no excuse for that journal, 


ave succeeded in fishing up from the wreck of the 





Unfortunate steamer in Gibraltar Bay, a tale about 


tlave shackles which is an over match for the fa-| 


Celestial Empire? 


‘extend the “domestic institutions” of America in the | that it has been thus cheated. Nothing but blind 
Was he to sow slavery broad-! and stupid malice could have been made the victim 
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of such a cheat. To publish such an article with- 
out due inquiry and investigation, was the same of- 
fence against all the laws of morality and honor, as 
to invent and originate its calumnious assertions.— 
There is, in our language, but one plain, short dis- 
honoring word, which can truly fix the character of 
such a deed. That word we do not choose to 
write. We need not write it. It is henceforth brand 

ed ineffaceably on the forehead of the “London 
Times.” 





Nava pepor at Mempnis. After considerable 
difficulty, the secretary of the navy has made the 
following disposition. 

Bids for which is awarded the work. 

Excavati»n—Summer & Eastland, N. 
York, and Louisiana, 9 cents per cubic 
yard, 

Embankment—Prather & Wilson, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 9 cents per eubiec yard, 

Vertical wall—M. K. Lawler, [linois, 
@3 per perch, 

Stone—E. L. Beard, Indiana, $2 68 per 

erch, 

Clearing ground—T. Lyon, Ohio 

Bricks—G. M. Lauman, Pennsylvania, 
agzregate, 

Piling cast of Wolf river—Burk and 
McManus, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
aggregate, 

Lumber---S. P. Ashe, Tennessee, ag- 
gregate 

Foundation for 9 buildings—G. M. 
Lauman, Pennsylvania, aggregate, 


49,000 00 
19,800 00 
20,700 00 


32,964 00 
100 00 


3,152 01 


39,500 00 
2,132 75 
20,324 60 


eee eee ee 


$147,673 36 





Tue Western anp Sournern Convention AT 
Mempunis, will be an imposing assemblage of taient 
and public spirit. ‘The whole west and south seem 
alive to the object. 

The citizens of Savannah have appointed eighteen 
delegates to attend the convention, and have re- 
quested the governor of Georgia to appoint two or 
more delegates as from the state at large. 

Louisville, Ky., has appointed twenty-four dele- 
gates to aitend the convention. 

J. C. Calhoun, Esq. is stated to be on his way to 
the convention asa delegate from S. Carolina. 





Lake Superior Counrry.— Copper Harbor, Lake 
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lies; on the east branch of the Ontanogon river; and 
on the Bresquale river, about thirty miles above the 
Ontanogon. These last lie on the Trap range, and 
all of them are, | believe, from many circumstances, 
likely to yield a profitable return of mineral wealth. 
The busy hand cf industry is stirring amid the 
primeval forests here, and the broad lands are daily 
explored by the searchers aftercopper. Among the 
principal of the leaders are Professor Shepard, Col. 
Talcott, formerly of the United States engineer 
corps, a geologist named Cunningham, Mr. H. B. 
Gray, an eminent surveyor, and numerous cthers, 
who find profitable employment in searching out and 
ascertaining the value of the locations described in 
the permits which the hundreds of settlers have 
taken out. Jt is an undoubted fact that the land is 
pregnant with mineral wealth, and that it needs but 
industry to develop sources of wealth, rich, and un- 
failing. 

Of the characteristics of the country, apart from 
the ahsorbing one of the copper mines, 1 may say 
that it possesses desirable features in many respects, 
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rocky points, E. S. E. and W. N. W. from each othep 
between three and four miles, and within which the 
bay widens and extends to the northward four 
leagues, affording fine anchorage and good harbors 
The Spaniards in 1789, during the quarrel above 3). 
luded to, seized the settlement and dispossessed {he 
British. The Spanish claim, by discovery, extenq. 
ed many degrees farther north. Capt. Violet, alias 
Capt Marryatt, would not probably object to the 
Mormons settling there, as, in his work, he appeared 
to regard them as the future adjuvants for British 
power on this continent. 





INDIAN JOURNAL. 
Pottawatomies. We learn from the Washington 
Union that the delegation of Indians from the Potta. 
watomies, who arrived in that city a few days ago, 
had a “talk” on Friday last with the Cherokee dele. 
gation, which has been there for some time past.— 
The meeting was requested by the former, some of 
whom had attended as delegates from their tribe at 
the last grand council! held in the Cherokee nation at 





the most important of which is its fisheries. White 
fish, salmon, and trout are easily taken, and, if, 
rightiy engaged in, the reward would no doubt be | 
good, as a large “catch” might easily be obtained.— | 


eatch in four months one hundred and fifty barrels of 
white fish and trout. The sisquoit, an excellent fish, 
as well adapted for salting as the mackerel, is also 
caught in large quantities. 

The climate is clear and pleasant, and the changes 
of the atmosphere less frequent and dangerous than 
those of the Atlantic cities, for there are no cold 
and damp winds. The soil 1s not in many parts well 
adapted to agricultural purposes. Jo the country 
above the Portage lake Jarge tracts of land are cov- 
ered with maple timber, and the soi! is well adapted 
for production. The timber varies in quality and 
kinds as in Pennsylvania and New York. Wet ce- 
dar swamps are numerous, white pine, not of the 
best quality. Norway pine in abundance, but not 
largely grown; maple, curled and birdeye, wood is 
found. 

An agreeable feature in the progress of the North. 
west is the increase of commerce on Lake Superior. 
A very few years ago the Indian’s canoe was the 
only vessel that ruffled the surface of this huge in- 
land sea, but now as the increasing population has 
brought with thei wants to be satisfied, and means 





Superior, September 15th, 1845. Dear Sir: We left 
your city in May last, forthe copper region, and ina 
few days reached Buffalo, from whence we proceed- 


ed to Detroit, in that magnificent floating palace, the | 


Empire. From Detroit a pleasant trip brought us 
to Mackinaw, and from thence to Sault St. Marie, 
where Fort Wilkins, an old and dilapijated struc- 
ture, is situated. The location is beautiful, the fort 
resting on the crown of a gentle slope, which ex 
tends back nearly a mile to the second range of hills. 
The Jand is gently rolling, and the waters which 
connect Lake Superior and Lake Huron, compressed 
here to a limit of three quarters of a mile wide, 
rush with foam and noise over the rapids, and tum 
ble at their foot, down a fall of twenty feet, in ma- 
jestic style. 
numbers during eight months of the year to fish, and 
their busy light canoes are constantly skimming up 
and down the rapids like feathers on the foam, the 
Indians stemming or yielding to the current, and by 


The Indians congregate here in large | 


to gratify in part their inclinations, enterprise has 
, surmounted natural obstacles, and vessel and vessel 
has been drawn around the Sault, until a little squad- 
| ron of eleven vessels is gathered together as a strik- 
| ing evidence of the pushing enterprise of our people, 
| who are making this far-off region give out the hum 
| of industry. 

It is a pleasant country, and as its riches are daily 
being developed, it will continue to attract popula- 
tion —Cor. of the United Stares Guzette. 





Vancouver's Istanp, or Noorka, to which the 





memorable for the long dispute which Ergland and 


The agents of the American Fur company state that -have been very feeling. 
at Isle Royale two mencan, with gill nets and hooks, | much moved by his arguments, and after he had 


| Spain had about it, simitar to the present dispute be- | rei 
tween England and the United Siates, relative to the | by the emigration commissioners to the British par- 


Tah-le-quah in the month of June, 1843. Mr. Jouy 
Ross, the head chiefof the Cherokees, made a speech 
on the occasion, advising the Pottawatomies to adopt 
the habits of the whites. His reniarks are sand to 
His auditors were very 


concluded, the pipe of frieudship was passed round 
the council, which then broke up; the Pottawato. 
-mies rising and passing around the circle, each 
| shaking hands with every other person in the room, 
| Fatal Malady at the Kaw Village. A correspondent 
‘of the Western (Mo.) Expositor writes from West. 
port, Oct. Ist, 1845:— 
«© T arrived Jast night, in company with Major 
Cummins, from the Kaw villace. On our arrival 
- we found them in a most deplorable situation, having 
lost in the last two weeks some 68 of their men and 
wowen; and, as the Indians informed us, perhaps 
double that number of young: they did not pretend 
to count infants. 
| ©The air was perfectly putrid, as they bury their 
dead on the top of the ground—only laying a few 
'sod or loose stone on the top. Bathing seems to be 
the principal remedy; excepting some secret hum- 
buggery that some pretending juggler resorts to, call- 
ing him a vig medicine Nacondga, such as blowing, 
burning, &c. 
| “They further informed us that their horses are 
all dying, having lost a great many. They are 
taken with swelling under the chest, which con- 
tinues until they die; and they further say that they 
find a great many deer dead on the prairies, also 
-coons, which seem to die in the same way as their 
horses. 
| ‘For the loss of their horses, they have a reme- 
dy for supplying their horses, by robbing the traders 
‘and emigrants. They raised no corn of conse- 
quence, having been overflown last spring. Those 
‘who are well enough, are all starting for the buffalo. 
“The object of the visit was, to pay them their last 
‘annuity. | would recommend every trader passing 


; 4 . : : ” 
Mormons of [ilinois have concluded to emigrate, is | through their country, to lay on his trail rope. 





Emigration. According toa report recently made 


Oregon territory, each claiming sovereignty, and liament, there Jeft the United Kingdom during the 


,each asserting their claims, and arming to maintain | year 1844: 
|it, for many years, during which a war between 


|them repeatedly seemed inevitable, and was ouly 


their scoop-nets gathering a rich reward from the} 
troubled waters. It is said that one thousand barrels | 
of white fish are annually taken by them. 11 is a! 
glorious place for trout fishing, and they rise to the 
bait with a simplicity and a readiness that must be 
exceedingly refreshisg to the disciple of old Izaak 
Walton. ‘The exceeding purity of the water adds to 
their delicious flavor. 


After a brief rest at the Sault, we obtained a pas- 
sage on board of the schooner “Uncle Tom,” (own- 
ed by Henry Green, Esq., of Philadelphia,) for Cop- 
per Harbor, where we arrived on the 71h of June, 
and quietly sat down to await the opening of the 
office of the agency of the Mineral lands. 

Having business to transact for many citizens of 
Philadelphia, I preceeded to take out permits for lo- 
cations near the much evelebrated mines belongiag to 
the Lake Superior Mining company, of which the 
Hon. David Henshaw, of Boston, is president. | 
have understood, from good authority, that Professor 
Shepard, who is known in this region as an able 
geologist, and intimately acquainted with the coun- 
try from frequent explorations, has declared that a 
rich and valuable vein of silver runs through them. 
I also made several other locations on or near Dead 
river, (adjoining the location of the New York and 
‘Troy company;) near Elm river, about thirty miles 
above the Portage Jake, a rich and valuable country, 


averted by agreeing to postpone the quarrel rather 
than to fight about so remoie, and, to either of them, 
so worthless a claim, that from that time to this 
neither of them has hardly attempted to use a do- 
minion which, they agreed for the time being for 
the sake of preserving peace, might be used by 
either. The United States, in virtue of their pur- 
chase of Louisiana, succeeded to the claims which 
Spain, at the time alluded to, had to the Island. and 
of course, to the quarrel about it, if that should ever 
be renewed. The island is about three hundred 
miles long, and from seventy five to one hundred in 
width. 4t is separated from the main land by a long 
narrow strait, and lies between the forty-seventh or 
forty-eight and the filty-first and fifty-second degree 
of north latitude, extending along the coast in a 
northwest direction. A boundary line between the 
Briiish and American possessions in the 50° N. lati- 
tude would pass across the island, but for the most 
part it is inhabited by Indians of not a warlike dis- 
position. 

The climate, according to Captain Cook’s acconnt, 
as well as all subsequent accounts, is far milder than 
that of the same latitude upon the Atlantic coasts. — 
The chief employment of the natives is fishing and 
killing land and sea animals. In the year 1786, an 
association of British merchants formed a small set- 
tlement on the sound, or Hope bay, the entrance to 





embracing the Trap dikes, where the mineral wealtb 


which in 49.33 N. Jat. 233.12 E. lon. between two 





From tngland 50,257 
‘© Scotland 4,504 
‘“  Jreland 15,925 

Total 70,686 


It will be seen that there is now a much larger 
‘emigration from Fogiand than from either Ireland of 
Scotland. 

It is further stated that about four fifths of tbe 
| English emigrants go to the United States, and only 
‘about one-sixth to the British North American Co- 
‘Jonies; on the contrary, three-fourths of the Irish go 
| to those colonies, and one-fifth come to this country, 
while of the Scotch, but one-third come to this coulr 
try and fully one-half enter the Canadas. ; 

The proportion of cabin passengers among thes 
emigrants, important as an index to their condition, 
is set down as follows: ; 

England—cabin passengers, 4070, or Lin 12; 
Scotland 6 7 663, or 1 in 
Jreland ss “ 156, or 1 in 102 

Although all who take a steerage passage are . 
in straitened circumstances, still as a general ve 
such may be stated to be the case. Outof or 
emigrants then from Great Britain, it is proba 
that 60,000 of them carry no wealth but muscle, a? 
the habit of using it. 

The nee of the 23d Sept. from Quebec, . 
the arrival of immigrants, gives the nuinber this ¥ 
at 22,805, or an iucrease, compared with last ye) 
of 5,695. 
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MassACHUSETTS.— Statistics of Fall River. The Fall 
giver News contains a table, prepared by two of the 
assessors, Showing the amount of the manufacturing 
jnd other business in that town for the year ending 
jpril 1, 1845. From this table we gather the follow- 
ing particulars: ; 

Cotton manufactories.—Number of mills, 6; number 
of spindles in operation, 38,952; pounds of cotton 
consumed during the year, 1,559,280; yards of cloth 
panufactured during the same time, 7,030,950; gross 
yalue of cloth, $583,160; pounds of yarn manufactur- 
oj besides, 66,405; number of males employed in cot- 
ion manfactories, 250; females, 520. 

Calico manufactories.—Number of establishments, 
9. yards of calico printed during the year, 16,640,000; 

oss value of calico printed, $2,000,000; males em- 

loved, 795; females, 48. 

Woollen Manufactory.—One mill of seven sets of 
gichinery; pounds of wool consumed, 160,000; 
ards of casimere and satinet manufactured, 160,- 
90; value thereof, $140,000; males employed, 70; 
fenales, 40. 

Iron manufactory.—Number of mills, 2; tons of 
jon manufactured and not made into nails, 1,400, 
value of same, $216,000; tons of nails manufactured, 
9950, value of same, $260,000; males employed in 
jon manufacture, 300. 

Jron foundry.—One establishment of three furna- 
ees; tons of castings turned out, 1,275; value of same, 
414,625; hands employed, 65. 

Machinery.—V alue of articles manufactured, $124,- 
500; hands employed, 124. 

In addition to the foregoing, about 470 hands were 
enployed in various other kinds of manufacture or 

oluction, (exclusive of agriculture, whaling, &c.,) 
the value of the articles manufactured by whom was 
shout $223,000. 


THE UNION. 





CoywecticuT.— Norwich. A correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser thus speaks of 
oid Norwich in Connecticut. He has evidently been 
boking over the musty rolls and simple annals of the 
early men of that settlement. We see among the 
given names of the females none but what be consi- 


plied: 


tered sheep. 





dered as common to parts of New England—to those | 
may be added, ‘Silence, Faith, Charity, Hope, Pru- | 
dence, Saba, Ketuarah, and others of like character | 


and origin. 


ln 1710 it was voted to build “a new meeting; 


ouse.”” One of the fixtures of this house was an 
our glass, placed in a frame, and made fast to the 
pulpit. It cost two and eight pence. In 1729 it was 
laced under the especial care of Captain Joseph 
Tracy, whose duty it was to see it duly turned when 
iran out in service time, and to keep the time be- 
{ween meetings. 


But in this respect Norwich (as ‘Jack Downing” so 
lassically expresseth it) seems to ‘have taken the 
ag off the bush.’ In the list of her worthies are the 


In most of the New England set- | 
ements some of the inhabitants were oddly named. | 





; 
{ 


chines. 





“You've proved yourself a sinful cretur; 
You’ve murdered Watts, and spviled his metre; 
You've tried the word of God to alter, 
And for your pains deserve a halter.” 


Asan offset, however, to one Benedict Arnold, 
Norwich ha: been the birth place of several distin- 
guished and excellent men and of the sweetest fe- | 
male poet of our country, and has sent forth twenty. | 
eight missionaries to the heathen, most of whom were 
natives of the place. 

The city hos now seven churches, four banks, four | 
weekly and semi-weekly newspapers, a saving bank, | 
and several costly public buildings. From its location | 
it must continue to be a delightful residence and a 
place of growing business. 


Barlow asked him 


Maryiano.—Prince George’s Agricultural Society. 
The fiith annual exhibition of the Prince George’s| Westmoreland 
Agricultural Society, held at Upper Malboro’ on! Wyoming 
Wednesday and Thursday last, was well attended, | York 
and gave great satisfaction. 
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cousin of Benedict— was of a roving disposition and 
remarkable for his skill in making extempore verses. 
As illustrative of his promptness, he was once intro- 
duced to Joel Barlow, who was just then quite noted 
for his edition of ‘*Watts’ Psalms and Hymns,” 
which like some hymn book makers in modern 
times, he had altered nota little. 
for a specimen of his talent; on which he at once re- 





The display of agricul. | 


PENNSYLVANY— ELECTION RETURNS 
Ciry of PHivabeLpaia.—Vote for Mayor—1845. 
HW hig. 
OWIF?. 


Wards. 


Upper Delaware, 
Lower Delaware, 


High, 
Chestnut, 
Waluut, 
Dock, 
Pine, 
Locust, 
South, 
Middle, 


South Mulberry, 
North Mulberry, 


Jepthah Elderkin, Cordile Fitch, Merit Rockwell, | North, 


eer, Hopestill Armstrong, and Yet-once Barstow. 


anong the gentler sex there were others every way 
orthy to be their better halves, such for example, 
Htperience Porter, Submits Peck, Thankful Wil- 
vughby, Zipporah Haskill, Zillah Grist, Delive- 
uice Squier, Obedience Cropp, Civil Tracy, Dia- 
tina Hide, Mercy Polly, Tirzah Morgan. What 
Ne names of their children must have been, if two 
i the above list had happened to marry, ‘goodness 
bily knows,’ but from the cognomen that might have 
“0 expected, most fervently could we pray, ‘good 
ord, deliver us.” 

As illustrating the ‘steady habits’ of the place’ and 
‘pecially of the times, the Huntingtons were regu- 
‘ly pul in as townclerks from time immemorial, and 
Wf of the ‘Tracys was town treasurer from 1735 to 
‘1, when he was 83 years of age. In morals, too, 
* own was exemplary. One man is recorded as 
ving been fined six shillings for saying ‘damn me;’ 
,oung woman was arraigned for Jaughing in 
“ureh; several persons for waiking out on Sunday 
‘ening; and a Mr. Brown, the first man that owned 
chaise in town, for riding # church in it! A part 
these punishments may seem to be overstrained; 
Wifthe ghosts of these old Norwich justices were 
+e in some of our churches, and check the silly 
; Wicked speech of the profane of our day, their 
*Pearance would not be amiss. 
aay notorious Benedict Arnold originated in this 
tot and the house in which he was born is still 
A ing. From childhood he was self-willed, reck- 
Mba protane, and his end was in keeping with 
r ity ig. that “the child’s the father of the man.” 

Ne family had good brains; one of them—a 


lhese were all names of the lords of creation, and | 


| 








Friend Weeks, Aquilla Giffords, Shadrach Lamp- | Cedar, 
her, Zorobabel Wigham, Retrieve More, Rezen| New Market, 


Total, 


Loco. 
Pace. 


729 
184 
192 
170 
1238 
210 
194 
303 
174 
289 
341 
235 
393 
348 
261 


3925 


The whole vote it will be 


204 
298 
207 
214 
142 
291 
318 
408 
352 
371 
336 
412 
434 


725 


279 


es 
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VOTE FOR CANAL COMMISSIONER. 


[Compiled from Official Votes, in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth.) 

James Burns, of Mitilin, was the Democratic candi- 
Samuel D. Karns, of Dauphin, the Whig. 
Willtam La- | 


date 


bert H. Morton, of Dauphin, the Native. 
rimer, Jr.. of Allegheny, the abolition. 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Arinstrong 
Beaver 
Bed ford 
Berks 
Brad ford 
Bucks 
butler 
Cambria 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Erie 
Fayetie 
Franklin 
Green 


Dem. W. 
},459 2,039 
3,813 4,412 
1,048 615 
1,705 1,872 
2,676 2.312 
1,837 1,907 
2,936 2,545 
4123 3,612 
1,829 1,869 
1,110 633 

554 124 
1890 1,049 
4.309 4,440 

72) 253 

411 115 

755 464 

2619 1,055 

1,886 1,362 

2 444 2,033 
1,883 1,534 
1,099 1,289 

93 28 

1,103 1,831 
2,291 1,865 

2 405 2,762 

1,376 544 


Jat. 


818 
25 
6§2 

110 


The cattle exhibited were very fine, 
and the number was larger than at any previous fairs 
of the society. Those owned by C. B. Calvert, Es 
were very much admired, as 


Native. 
Keyser. | 


304 
339 
182 

87 

90 
184 
232 
41] 
218 
218 
3938 
535 
443 
5th 
3u4 
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seen amounts to 13,414.— 
The vote of the last year amounted to 14,603. 


Tab. 


Burns. Kagns. Morron. Larter. 


160 
115 
RO 


Ro- 


tural productions and domestic manufactures is said | 
to have been very gratifying. Among the contribu- 
tors were Dr. Bayne, who exhibited specimens of | 
fine fruit and vegetables; Charles B. Culvert, Esq., | 
who exhibited a superior collection of vegetables;, Lesis.ature. 
and Thomas Duckett and W. W. W. Bowie, Esqs.,| Hold over from last year 

'who sent to the fair various articles and two slaugh- | Erie, (to supply a vacancy 
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were also a team of | Wee:nor Q . 
; i > ' estmoreland and Somers: t 
mules belonging to Col. H. Capron. The display of! Washington " 


agricultural implements made by R. Sinclair & Co. | Mifflin, Juniata and Union 
aud Ezra Whitinan, of this city, was large, embrac-| Dauphin and Northumberland 
ing a variety of new and useful Jabor saving ma-| Warren, Jefferson, McKean, &c. 
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Huntingdon 2 105 1,851 506 
Indiana 1,118 1,501 69 83 
Jeffersou 358 228 1 2 
Juniata 880) 543 268 
Lancaster 4,105 4881 2,169 
Lebanon 1,528 1,816 74 
Lehigh 1,944 1 697 94 
uzerne 2,226 1,198 ik 40 
Lycoming 1,813 1,237 
M’Kean 170 114 i 
Mercer 2,272 2,151 559 
Mifflin 1,514 753 3k 
Monroe 1,138 193 
Montgomery 3,926 2,211 367 56 
Northampton 2,728 1,163 102 
Northumberland 1,640 812 138 
Philada. county 11,921 3,796 11,114 168 
Philada. city 4,256 5,131 4,146 133 
| Perry 1,616 689 147 
Pike 408 17 
Potter 
Schuylkill 2314 21172 205 
Somerset 658 1,309 22 
Susquehanna 1,743 900 89 
Tioga 1,183 459 4 6 
Union 1416 2,015 43 17 
Venango 712 259 41 
Warren 383 291 2 
| Washington 3,486 2,860 307 
Wayne 943 16 13 
3,261 1,527 107 
825 22 
3187 2,470 57 
Total, 119,307 89.096 22,938 2,797 
Burns majority over Karns, (W.) 30,217 
‘over Karns and Morton, (N. A.) 1,279 
** over Karns, Morton and Larimer, (Ab.) 4,482 
Senate. Whig. Loco. Nat. 
7 13 l 
1 
hiladelphia city I 
Philadelphia county I 
_, | Chester and Delaware I 
4->| Lancaster and Lebanon Z 
l 
A 
1 
l 
I 
Fayette and Greene I 
14 18 I 
House of Representatives. 
Adams l 
Allegheny 4 
Armstrong i 
Bucks 3 
Berks 4 
Butler l 
Bradford 2 
Bedfurd 2 
eaver i l 
Cumberland 2 
Cra WwW ford 4 
| Chester 3 
| Centre and Clearfield 2 
Cambria i 
Columbia i 
| Clarion, Jefferson and Venango 2 
Dauphin i I 
Delaware l 
rie 2 
Fayetie 2 
Franklin 2 
Greene l 
Huntingdon 2 
Indiana L 
Lebanon ! 
| Lehigh and Carbon ] ] 
Lancaster 5 
Luzerne 2 
Lycoming, Clinton and Potter 2 
Mitfli L 
Montgomery 3 
Mercer 2 
Northumbeland i 
Perry } 
| Philadeiphia county 8 
| Philadelphia city 5 
| Schuylkill 2 
Somerset t 
Susquehanna and Wyoming 2 
‘Tioga l 
Union and Juniata 2 
Washington 2 
Westmoreland 3 
| Wayne and Pine t 
| Warren and McKean 1 
| York 3 
Total, 32 63 
Intiwo1s.— Termination of the Mormontvar. To the 


anti- Mormon citizens of Hancock and the surrounding 


counties. 


Camp Carthage, Oct. 4. 1845. 
We submit for your consideration copies of a cor- 

respondence between ourselves and the “twelve” at 

Nauvoo. Having witnessed with deep regret the 
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deplorable condition of things which exists in this 
county, as it regards both the peace and safety of th: 
community, we have applied our most strenuous ef- 
forts to restore confidence and sect on foot a perma- 
nent settlement of the difficulties which distract this 
county. We sincerely trust that object is in a fair 
train of being accomplished. 

The Mormons have pledged themselves by word 
and in writing, to remove from the state. Aside 
from these pledges, there are reasons which incline 
us to the opinion that such is their intention. You 
desire to see them removed. We think, also, that 
for the preservation of peace and quiet in this coun 
ty, they had best remove; and we have so advised 
them. But it is not consistent with a proper sense 
of justice or humanity, that families of women 
and children, should be driven from their homes by 
threats or violence, at this season of the year, to 
breast the storms of winter, unprotected by the co- 
vering of a roof. 

Five or six thousand of the Mormons, including 
the entire church organization, their prominent men, 
and al! their church judicatories, have pledged them- 
selves to remove next spring; and, judging from ap- 
pearances, they will do so. The history of their 
church has shown that wherever the leaders go, 
the members will follow. This is a part of their 
religious duties. When, therefore, this colony shall 
have started, for a home west of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, it will be the best possible evidence that all 
design removing, and will remove. Many citizens 
of other counties than Hancock, have resolved to 
accept the proposition of the Mormons, to remove in 
the spring; and most or nearly all of those with whom 
we have had an upportunity of conversing, have ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the arrangement of 
the Mormons to remove as submitted to us, if it is 
carried out in good faith. 

At the solicitation of men of all parties, and from 
a conviction of the necessity uf the measure, Gen. 
Hardin has determined to station a portion of his 
troops in this county, to maimtain order, who will 
continue in the field until the governor shall order 
them to be disbanded. We have also recommended 
to the governor to appoint an attorney to act for the 
state, whoshall decide what process the military 
force shall execute; and thus prevent them from 
being harassed by being called out to act in frivo- 
lous and inpreper cases, and at the same time to 
check ond restrain the troops from any improper ac- 
lion. 

Order and quiet are again restored to yourcounty, 
and men are daily returning to their homes and busi- 
ness, without apprehension of illegal and improper 
inturruption. 

These measures, we think, ought tosatisfy you. All 





that some of you might demand, could not be granted | 


consistently with the rights of others. You should 
be satisfied with attaining tout which is practicable 
and probable. 

We beseech you, therefore, tv be quiet and order- 
ly—at the same time warn you not to violate the law. 
The troops stationed in Hancock will enforce it at 
all hazards. 

Remember: Whatever may be the aggression 
against vou the sympathy of the public may be for- 
feited. It cannot be denied that the burning of the 
houses of the Mormons in Hancock county, by which 
a large number of women and children have been 
rendered homeless and houseless, in the beginning 
of winter, was an act criminal in itself, and disgrace- 
ful to its perpetrators. And it should also be known, 
that it has led many persons to believe, that, even 
if the Mormons are as bad as they are represented, 
they are no worse than those who have burnt their 
houses. 


Whether your cause is just or unjust, the acts of 


these incendiaries have thus lost for you some- 
thing of the sympathy and good will ot your fel- 
low citizens; and a resort to or persistence in, such 
a course, under existing circumstances, will make 
you forfeit all of the respect and sympathy of the 
community. 

We trust and believe, for this lovely portion of our 
state, a brighter day is dawning; and we beseech all 
parties not toseek to hasten its approach by the 
torch of the incendiary, nor to disturb its dawu by 
the clash of arms. 

Your fellow citizens, 
JOHN J. HARDIN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
W. B. WARKEN, 
J. A. McDOUGAL. 


Nauvoo, Oct. 1, 1845. 
To the first President and Council of the church at Nau- 
voo: 
Having had a free and full conversation with you 
this day in reference to your proposed removal from 
this county, together with the members of your 
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church, we have to request you to submit the facts 
and intentions stated to us in said conversation to 
writing, in order that we may lay them before the 
governor and people of the state. We hope that by 
so doing, it will have a tendeucy to allay the excite- 
ment at present existing in the publie mind. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, re- 


spectfully yours, &e. 
JOHN J. HARDIN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
W. B. WARREN, 
J. A. McDOUGAL. 
[The pledge of the Mormons, pages 114 and 115 j 


Camp Carthage, Oct. 3d, 1845. 
To the first President and High Council of the church 
of Latier Day Saints: 

Since our conference with you yesterday, we have 
arrived at this place, and have held free conversa- 
tion with the anti Mormons of this and the surround- 
ing counties. 

We have read to them your statement made to us 
on the Ist inst. We bave informed them that you in- 
dividually made similar statements to us, with the 
most solemn protestations of truth, and with every 
appearance of earnest determination to carry out 
your expressed intentions in good faith. 

In the resolutions which were adopted on yester- 
day, in this place, by the delegates from nine coun- 
ties, (the citizens of Hancock being excluded 
from the meeting,) it was resolved (as we are 
informed, not having seen a copy of the resolu- 
tions) to accept your proposition to remove in the 
spring. 

Since we have made public the statement by you 
made to us, there seems to be a general acquiescence 
in it by citizens of other counties and of this, so far 
as to agree to restrain and withhold all further vio- 
lence, and that you be permitted to depart in peace 
next spring. 

We are convinced that affairs have reached such 
a crisis thit it has become impossible for your chureh 
to remuin in this county. 

After whut has been said and written by yourselves, 
it will be confidently expected by us and the whole 
community that you will remove from the state, with 
your whole church, in the manner you have agreed 
in your statement to us. 

Should you not do so, we are satisfied, however 
much we may deprecate violence and bloodshed 
that violent measures will be resorted to, to com- 


| pel your removal, which will result in most disas- 


irous Consequences to yourselves and your opponents, 
and that the end will be your expulsion from the 
state. 

We think that steps should be taken by you to 
make it apparent that you are actually preparing to 
remove in the spring. 

By carrying out, in good faith, your proposition 
to remove as submitled to us, we think you should 
be, and will be permitted to depart peaceably next 
spring for your destination west of the Rocky Moun. 
tains. 

for the purpose of maintaining law and order in 
the county, the commanding general proposes to 
leave an armed force in this county, which will be 
sufficient for that purpose, and which will remain so 
long as the governor deems it necessary. 

And for the purpose of preventing the use of such 
force for vexatious ur improper objects, we will re- 
commend the governor of the state to send some 
competent legal officer to remain here, and have the 
power of deciding what process siiall be executed 
by said military force. 

We recommend to you to place every possible re 
straintin your power over the members of your 
church, to prevent them from comimitting acts of ag- 
gression or retaliation on any citizens of the state, 
as acontrary course may, and mosi probably will, 
bring about a collision which will subvert all efforts 
to maintain the peace in this county; and we purpose 
making a similar request of your opponents in this 
and the surrounding counties. 

With many wishes that you may find that peace 
and prosperity in the land of your destination, which 
you desire, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Yours, &c., JOHN J. HARDIN, 
W. B. WARREN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
J. A. McDOUGAL. 


Iilinois Canal lands. So far the attempt to lease 
ue lands in Iilinois along the line of the canal, nas 
entirely failed. The Ottawa Free Trader says that 
the agents of the trustees have traversed the whole 
line, and altempted to make leases, but “the settlers 
stood firm to their rights,” and the agents have aban- 
doned this part of their duty. They confine them- 
selves to those lands only to which there are no pre- 





emption rights. 
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1843. 1341. 1945 
Jones. Polk. Clay. Polk. Foster, p,, 
Anderson, 594 28 620 325 616 3" 
Bledsve, 528 236 529 259 469 
Blount, 1054 «730 1045 = 635 gs5, $8 
Bradley, 483 873 572 958 6556 
Campbell, 383 379 337 313 335 
Carter, 714.1538. 739770. 
Claiborne, 598 813 573 857 B12 gag 
Cocke, 820 160 844 187 816 jy 
Grainger, 1018 572 993 548 938g] 
Greene, 978 1524 1031 170i 992 154g 
Hawking, 1130 1296 1173 1383) 1141 fap 
Hamilton, 623 621 644 621 613 583 
Jefferson, 1610 256 1563 247 1419 gue 
Johnson, 318 86 370 79 34837 
Knox, 1911 454 2015 567 =1900 554 
McMinn, 879 1025 875 1061 8374 
Meigs, 124 576 120 620 123 qs 
Marton, 470 355 503 331 493 439 
Monrve, 860 1023 859 1086 801 gs 
Morgan, 183 162 2il 232 190 995 
Polk, 225 41% 260 488 mia, 219 
Rhea, 213 359 8232 363 235 39 
Roane, 888 671 900 735 901 ry 
Sevier, 820 61 738 78 = 781 93 
Sailivan, 353 «1251 350) 1583323 14g 
Washington, 849 1033) S831 1225 830) jay 
18986 16717 17894 16153 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 
Bedford, 1510 479 1455 1526 1431 155 
Cannon, 354 690 318 761 330 379 
Cuflee, 339 «935. «2301000875 1H 
Davidson, 2064 1481 2266 1633 2177 {5% 
DeKalb, 518 «§=6 4640 «C4830 ALAS 
Dickson, 310 612 339 706 maj. 405 
Fentress, 4}} 410 69 456 718 43 
Franklin, 417 1039 353 ~ = 1123 335 (}ly 
Giles, 1307 1226 1310 1337 1245 138 
Hardin, 532 665 505 732 maj. 2 
Hickman, 277 913. 255 1035 maj. 81 
Humphreys, 318 439 305 523 maj, 21 
Jack-on. 1117 719 121 S07 1057 ~ 86 
Lawrence, 474 469 489 517 maj. 4 
Lincoln, 639 231k 653 2494 65i 23) 
Maury, 142! 1800 1292 1988 1248 = 185 
Montgomery]l242 911 J271 1029) lid4v) 
Marshal, 697 1337 635 1398 maj. 73 
Overton, 291 1048 = 3836——s«*d:455 333 I 
Roberison, 1199 764 1193 871 1129 
Rutherford, 1556 1367 1730 1500 =1599  Nij 
Smith, 2101 713 2328 783 3357 71 
Stewart, 470 662 519 704 47967 
Sumner, 816 1782 881 2017 823 88 
Van Buren, 148 179116 190 117s 
Warren, 342 1168 335 #41190 3:5 Il 
Wayne, 676 343 665 446 = 179 maj 
White, 932 456 857 463 949 ji 
Williainson, 936 861 936 859 1756 9 
Wilson, 2427 1073 2607 1N42 = 2364 
27039 30905 22794 
WEST TENNESSEE 
Benton, 300 410 292 481 maj. | 
Carroll, 1274 467 1356 524 1282 il 
Dyer, 360 238 43=—_ 306 272 327. 4 
Fayette, 1072) «1060 1205) ss 2151) 1092 Ik 
Gibson, 1159 516 1320 GOl 1189 6 
Hardeman, 618 915 639 1077 598 IM 
Henderson, 1105 429 1209 492 1124 4% 
Henry, 753. 1167 835 1312 710 «il 
Lauderdale, 231 215 286 211 266 
Haywood, 695 640 756 663 25 maj. 
McNairy, 781 645 773 741 829 of 
Madison, 11385 656 1357 763 «#1213 «4 
Odion, 313 477 332 530 272 
Perry, 726 450 744 «+9513 653 ¢ 
Shelby, 1352 1026 1625 1352 1307 } 
Tipton, 357 469 360 602 maj. | 
Weakley, 592 900 560 1484 mo}. 
Total, 58,307 54,474 14,005 12,295 10,892 9 
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Cuina. A very interesting lecture was delité! 
by the Hon. Caleb Cushing last week in Bosto, 
fore the Mercantile Library Association, 
subject of China.” From a running report ° 
published in the Journal, we make the follow! 


tracts: 


To an European or an American, said the 
ina, every everything 4)? 
He finds himself not only at the anti?! 
physically sepaking, but at the antipodes in” 
He sees around him countless my! 
men in a strange garb, and with a general *?I 
ance unlike to all that to which he has hertl! 
been accustomed. He observes the most stud! 
formity among the various classes, and the 
of everything which falls under his observ@""" 
slow and so unvaried, strikes him in singu!®! 
trast with our own changing manners and /0° 
tive speed. A thousand things admonish hi? 


er, just landed in 


strange. 


sense. 





he is in a strange land. 





He hears the © 
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sounding of gongs, he observed innumerable boats on 


the rivers, tLe dweiling places of millions of Chinese 
—_earts moved on Jand by sails, as well as boats on 
the water. Jf the pilot looks to the compass to di- 
rect their course upon the deep, he looks to the pomt- 
ing of the south pole,—if he receives a letter he will 
fnd it written in lives running from top to bottom 
of the sheet, reading from right to left, with the date 
at the bottom of the letter—no alphabet being used 
but ideographic characters. The mourning, instead 
of being black, as with us, is white with the Chinese 
_-the shoe even is whitened with some substance, to 
correspond with other portions of dress. He sees 
the saucer placed on the cup instead of the cup on 
the saucer—-huttlecocks played with the feet in- 
stead of the hands—ladies’ feet compressed, instead 
of their waists—leaves of a book cut open and trim- 
med on the back—a person swimming strikes his 
hands vertically and not horizontally— the top of the 
head shaved—and when a friend meets you in the 
street, he does not shake your hands, but shakes his 
hands at you—the infantry armed with matchlocks, 
the cavalry with the bow and arrow—and a colonel 
at the head of his regiment not unfrequently bran- 
dishing a pan instead of asword. He will not only 
note these exterior forms of difference, but will 
learn that nobility is not inherited from the father 
by the son, but rather, if one may so speuk, by tie 
father from the soun—good deeds reflecting back up- 
on a remote ancestry. Corruption of blood, for 
crimes committed, affects ancestors Jong since dead 
and gone, though it does not necessarily affect pos- 
terity. All these things will strike one, upon a cur- 
sory view; but it is justto treat the subject in a dif- 
ferent manner, or injustice will be done to a great 
and polished people. 

We in America receive our language, and, unfor- 


tunately too many of our ideas, from Europe. We 
speak as if we were the descendants of the 


oldest nation on the globe—of history as com- 
plete, if that history is ours-—-of our civiliza- 
tion as the unique idea of civilized sociely—of 
the first voyages to India as discoveries, as if the 
teeming millions of China had no existence till dis- 
covered by a Portuguese navigator. He, the lectu- 
rer, would not speak of Chinese civilization alone, 
but also of its high antiquity. China had for ages 
cultivated the arts, literature, and the sciences. ‘The 
language of Confucius, the contemporary of Herodi- 
tus, is now the vernacular tongue of this great peo- 
ple. The discovery of gunpowder, and of the mari- 
uer’s compass, the manufacture of siiks and porce- 
Jains, the invention of the printing press, and even 
the circulation of bank notes, had their day in China, 
centuries ago. ‘The lecturer did not know of any- 
thing that was not possessed by the Chinese antertor 
to the history of Europe, except the steam engine. 

Our word “Ciina,” as designating the land of the 
Chinese, is unknown to their Janguage, and is of Por- 
tugese origin. Mr. Cushing here gave the tree 
names by which the Chinese designate their country, 
and also the English transiations of them, which he 
said were quile faulty. ‘i'woot them are translated, 
one the “Central Land,” the other, the *Centrai 
Flowery Land”—the third escaped our ear. The 
Chinese empire consists of two great classes of peo- 


ple—the Chinese, who inhabit eighteen provinces of 


Cuina proper, and the Tartars, divided into the Man- 
chou, Mongol Tartar, &c. It has been estimated 


that China contains a populativn of 350,000,000 


souls—by many this estimate a3 doubted, but those 


who duubt concede a population of 256,000,000, ce- 
ducting ad libitum from the census taken by the Chi- 
A slight analysis of the facts im 
One 
will see in China a vast mulli.ude of human beings, 
A comparison of the |China into one grest school. 
territory of China, its climate, its laws, customs and |in different provinces, but the written lansuage Is 
habits of the people, with those of other nations, | the sawe throughout China. 
will soon convince one that the eimpire is the seat of | bears the same relation to the oral languages of the 
A portion of China tes on the | provinces, as the Arabic numerais do to the various 
When persons from dilferent | 


hese thomseives. 
the case, will put an eud to ali speculation. 


all active and industrious. 


@ vast population. 


tropics, where two crops are easily produced every | languages of Burupe. 
Beusou. No vDeasts of burden are to be seen in south-| provinces cannot comprehend each other, they re- 
Ali transportation ts carried on on the /sort to writing or making figures im the air. 
The boats on the! language giving unuy to the people, laws, &c., has 
done everything for the stability of the governmeut 

‘The maoners of the Cniuese are eminently courie- | 
Ladies do not mingie in their public assem- 

‘The lecturer would pot pronounce their mo- 
‘rals of a higher or lower siandaid than tose of Ku- 
He did not believe it the province of a trau- 
The Citnese estimate the 
morals of the Europeans at a low rate,—they have 
sume as much ae men of the agricultural products of learned them from Hnglish sailors and soldiers wiih 
Wien the missionaries re- } wider scope i 


ern China. 


Camel+, or on the backs of men. 


canais ure tracked by men, no horses are lo be seeu, 
except what are in use for the Tartar cavajry, and 
but tew buffaloes, which are used for ploughing some , ous. 

‘These facts prove that the country is | blies. 
It is not 


peculiar soils. 
Capable of supporting a dense population, 
the case in China a8 ia this country—they have no 


to produce iu one crop sufficient to support them tie sient visiter so to do. 
year round, or to sustain beasts of burden, that con- 


the country. ‘The land is of one entire cultivate: 
garden, except the large grounds left for the burta 


of the dead. These facts would leave nothing to| cantly point to the morals of the foreigners. 
deduct from the estimation of the Chinese as to their Chinese are evinetly intellectual. 
The abste- 


Ow population. But there are others, 
Miousness of the Chinese is one. ‘They also eal cats 


social organization. 
ry monarchy. 
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rats, dogs, &e. There is an immense emigration 
constantly going forth. 


other seeticn of the globe. 
Cushing to say that the banana produces as 13] to 1 
of our wheat, and 44 to l of our potato.) * * * 
When we consider the facts of the immense popu 
lation of China, that its government and laws have 
endured for centuries, we come to ask what is the 
form of its government, and what the principle of its 
The exterior form is a heredita- 
Tue reigning sovereign bears a parti- 


cular name, not his own name, but the name of his 


' « *. e ‘ e 
reign, as itis deemed sacrilegious to pronounce the 
/name of the sovereign after he ascends the throne — | self. 


The prominent, and it may be said, almost the only, 
principle of government is the paternal relation—the 
|emperor is called the father of his people, and the 
idea of the paternal relation runs through all the ha- 
| bits, laws, and customs of the people. It is a fiction 
notwithstanding, but a beautiful one. 


The radical idea in the social organization of the 


| Chinese, is veneration to parents. 





| for any disrespect shown to them. 


| he sovereign power is of a religious as well asa 
When presented to tue empe- 


polit.cal character. 


their altars, idols, &e. 


with religious d: yotion. 





government. 


In China an official is punished by degrading him 
In this country, in our navy for in- 
If an officer behaves 


from his rank. 
stance, the case is different. 
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;comprises ten volumes. In every dweliing--house 
In southern China there are | 
more productibie articles of fruit than in almost any 
(We understood Mr. | 





Annual offerings 
abs made at the graves of their ancestors, and chil- 
dren are most relentlessly punished by their parents 


ror, the individual must prostrate himseif three 
times to the ground, rising each time, and touching 
\the ground each time he prostirates himself. This 


may be seen going on every day among the common | 
people in the streets, who are constanily bowing at 
The ceremony carries with 
it the idea of total submission, mingled, it may be, 


Scholars constitute the first rank in the empire.— | 
After passing the examinations, which are most 
strict, the most meritorious are appointed to the in- 
ferior offices of government eraploy, destined through 
good behavior to rise tu the highest in the gilt of the 


hooks are a necessary artic'e of furniture. 

‘The staple food of the Chinese is rice. In the de- 
corations of their tables and furniture of their houses, 
traces of a high civilizatiou may be found. The lux- 
uries of the table consists of biche de mer, shark’s fins, 
and edible birds’ nests, the latter the highest cost ar- 
ticle of food in China. The food of the Tartar, is 
game, which is roasted and served up whole, while 
the Chinese is served in small dishes. Their drinks 
are tea, and a spirit distilled from rice. Many of 
the drinking vessels now in use in the United States 
are copied from the Chinese. 

Commercially speaking, China is complete in her- 
She raises her bread—stufts, except some little 
rice Which she imports. She has tea, silks, materi- 


i als for utensils of iron, and wood, coal, precious me- 
i tals, &e. 
(of the opium trade, which is very prejudicial to Chi- 
ina. 
introduction of cotton, large quantities of which, of 
‘the raw kind, she imports from the United States.— 
| She also imports the manufactured article from the 
{ United States and from Great Britain. 
imachinery is prohibited in Cuina. 
jther it goes direct from this country or from Great 
| Britain, greatly benefits us, as, 
| British manufactured goods consist of American cot- 


ler commerce she changed by the course 


it would soon, however, been changed by the 


The use of 
rhe trade, whe- 


perhaps, 6 Tths of 





LETTER FROM JoHN Quincy Apams.--The following 
ter was addressed to Mr. CO Kpwaros Lesrer, the 
‘translator of Cgpa’s Citizen of a Republic. ‘ihe book 
(isa good one, but Mr. Adains’s let.er superexcellent. 
ict will be read by old and young with widivided interest. 


Quincy, (Vass) Ocroser iI, 1345. 
Dear Sir: Indisposiuon has delayed the answer 
‘which shouli have been immediately returned to your 


} ’ ° c < Y , ¥ 

| We copy it frum the Mirror.— New York Eepress. 
{ 

| 

| 


iletter of the 234 of last month, which I received, togeth- 


ler wth the*C.tzen ot a Republic,” by ansaldo Ceba; for 


i both | offer you my cordial tuanks and partieular*y for 
ithe dedication of the book. ; 

It is a reinark, | believe, of Burke, ‘That liberty in- 
heres in some sensible object, and that every nation has 
formed to itself some favorite point, which, by way of 


feminence, becomes the criterion of their happiness. 


badly he is suspended with or without pay, &e., but | That the great contests for freedom in England were, 


‘an officer is never degraded, as for instance from a 
In China this is the mode | 
‘of punishinent, it 1s the universal tenure of office.— 
And a man has to commence anew, eligible again to 


| captain to a midshipman. 


the highest office, if he conducts well. 


Great Britain or the United States. 


blue book. 


tics. 


an example to lis subjects. 
influence ow the public mind is unbounded. 


’ 
they do in this country. 


‘ 
. 


it may be inferred what an immense labor i 





t| rope. 


! in the past five years. 


1} monstrate with tue Cuinese upon sin, they signifi- | ga be ee ‘ . 
The conflicting princip'e of freedom and of puwer in the 


, sale of books. 


Public opinion is as much regarded in China as in | 
Newspapers 
abound, and are read as much as in this country.— 
The Chinese have their red book, as we have our 
Pamphlets, labored arguments are pub- | 
lished as with us, and in lariher analogy, periodical | 
addresses are made by the sovereign to the people, 
which, however, inculcate morals as well as poli- 


The stated agricultural festivals are a great fea- 
ture with the Chinese— it is at these times that the | 
emperor drives the plough belure the whole court, 


The works of Confucius are read by ail, and their 
They 
publish as much, and as cheaply, as in the United 
States; and the people read and write as generally as | 
Their language, which was 
at first hieroglyphic, has become one of arbitrary 
signs, but not letters—there is no alphabet, but each 
separate sign stands fur a particular idea; there are 
80,000 characters in their dicliovary, and frown this 
is lu | 
learn their languaze, aud what it is which converts 
Orval language differs 


The written Janguage | 


Mts | 


The country | 


from the eartiest times, chiefly upon on the question of 
taxing, ‘That most of tne contests in the aucent ecom- 
mnonwealths turned primarily on the right of the election 
‘oft ipagistrate, or on the balance among the several or- 
ders of the State. ‘Pie questiun of mouey was not with 
'them so Immediate.” 
And, pursuing the sami idea, he shows that the ques- 
ition of our Revolution was a contest of lberty accord- 
ling to Malish id-as, and on Kalish principles; and that 
jthe champions of liberty in Mogland, for a suceessipn of 
laves, hud taken inflame pains tov inculeate as a finda- 
mental principle, that mall monarchies the people must, 
lin etter, themse. ves, mediately or immimediately, porsesg 
tthe power of granting their own money, or nu shadow 
lot hberty cuul | subsist. “* ihe col :nies,” ve adds, “drew 
| trom ingland, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
) Taeir iove of iiberty, as with tie English, 
fixed and attached on this specific point of taxing, liber- 
Ply indent be sale, or itt gu he endanger: ud in twenty O- 
jther particulars, without betng much plesed or alarmed: 
jhere they f itits pulse, and, as they fuand that beat 
lthey thoug!t the nselves siek or sound.” 
| ‘The cause of the American R volution, so far as it 
was a contest betwee Great Britain and her colonies, 
| was thas a gnestion of property, a limitation merely of 
1 the power of G vermeil lu levy money upon the peu 
| ple by taxation; it was, in principle, Juha Ufampden’s 
| que: tron af ship-mdirev. W nen the pregess ov! the Revo- 
lition changed the principle of ihe controvesy loa war 
for inde pendeace,aid the colonies were cuiled to form eon 


| principles. 


; 
| 


sututions of governinedtl and a federative union for them- 
seives, (Ne Guesidvun vl taxa ion vecaine but one of many 
i sles rineiptes rf yrapearyit ’ 3 i ‘ 
jue = principles tn the orgaaizauon of gavernment, in- 
; Vivi the whole heory of h iHman 

| 


rights, and all the 
tuked upon the fabric ef the so 


ify Li) iat Mis ol ibe rly 
cial Compact 

| Pe h ips the ctreuinst mIees alluded to by Burke that 
mitroversy with Great Britain had originated in 


{these ideas of liberty which our fathers had brought 


uur e 


;with them from Eaughind, aud which were concentrated 
;UpoO the si npe polit vat taxation, has retaiied an undue 
prupyron oi Lifluence in Qui estitnute of hoerty down 
lO the preseat Uime. 
‘yt oa P : ' . : . i? 

| ‘Phe Talian Republics of the middle ages were found- 
,ed also upon principles of liberty differently modified, 
jand indissolu'ly couneveted wiih the right of taxation, 
| Qur statesmen, patrio's, lezislators, and people, are still 


lconfiied by the ues of iaugu:ge in a great degree to the 
‘literature ot Knagland. . Au Daten wrerer of nT age pre- 
iceding that of tne civil wars in Nngiand, in the seven- 
‘teeth century, wrilug ou the duues of a “Citizen of a 
| Republic,” with the history of Itaiy added to that of 
'Greece and Ro.ne before bim, wust have embraced a 
the consideration of liberty and of human 
i rights thaa is to be found in the contraeted sphere of the 


nglish writers of the seveuteen‘h century. 
| J shall, therefore, make ita point to read with atten- 


abounds in books, public libraries, and enope tor ym }ton the work of Ceba, and, should my state of health 
A catalogue of one of their libraries | hereafter pemit, will lreely give you may opinion con- 
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cerning it. Liberty is still in our country a vital question 


of politics, morals, and religion; a quesiion upon which 
we have yet much to learn. and our posterity much to | 


act. The days of my participation in it are passed, but 
the prayer for its progress and universal prevalence re- 
mains to the last moment of my life. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfally, your fellow-citizen 


and friend. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Ex-Presipeyrt Apams.—Our readers we are sure will 
read the following letter with regret, as well at learnin 
that they will not hear the voice of a wise, honored, an 
venerable father pleading the cause of the bible, as was 
at one time honed. as for the cause which impels him to 
decline —N. Y. Com. Adv. 

Quincy, (Mass.) October 6, 1845. 

Sr: I have received your favor of the 3d instant. and 
should take great pleasure in addressing the New York 
Bible Society, according to my conditional promise here- 





tofore made, which I have not forgotten; but in the pre- 
sen! state of my health [ am disabled from attendance | 
at all public meetings, and cannot flatter myself with | 
any more favorable prospect fur the ensuiug month of | 
November. 

My testimony of reverence forthe Holy Scriptures has | 
been already, on more than one occasion, publicly mace, | 
and will be repeated on everv occasion upon which it! 
can with propriety be manifested. Of all the Sucieties | 
devoted to piety and charity which I have known, there | 
is none higher in my estimation or more adapted to emi- | 
nent usefulness than the Bible Society, and I fervently 
pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon it and go 
forth wiih it to the ends of the earth. 

Iam, very respectfully, sir, your fellow-citizen and 


obedient sersant. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
E. H. Biateurorp, E=q., New York. 





Grear exerrementT IN Cancurra.—The Rev. Dr. 
Dun, a Presbyterian missionary, in a recent letter, in re- 
ference to the conversion, to christianity, of several pro- 
minent members of the Mission Schvo! under his care, 
says: ; 

“Tothe terrified imaginations of the Hindvo communi 


| master may, for 350 marks, or $100, be made citizens of 





ty, it looked as if all the 1200 youth in the Institution Mexic», 
were about to abjure Hindvoism and enbrace christiani- | England, 


tv; and the fear thar LLindovism itself, was on the eve of | 
utter annihilation spredd such consternation thronghout 
the city, thit the ery of, down uith christianity? down 
with the Missionaries! and down with Free Church In. | 
stitutions! —echvoed from every bazaar aud every stree, 

in the city. Several hundred had left the lnsutuuon, bu, | 
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These are the provisions. yet we are credibly inform- 
ed that the Hanse Towns exact from American vessels 
a duty of § per cent advalorera, which is not exacted 
from Hanseatic vessels. If this is so, it is a gross viola- 
tion of the treaty. The most remarkable feature of this 
treaty however, is the construction which is put upon 
what is deemed the Hanseatic vessels. All treaties with 
England and other countries provide that national ves- 
sels are those built within the respective dominions. In 
order to ensure to the Hanse Towns a large share of the 
carrying trade, Mr. Clay thought proper to sign the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“Article4. In consideration of the limited extent of 
the territory of the Republics of Lubec, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, and of the intimate conneciion of trade and 
navigation subsisting between these Republics, it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed, that any vessel which shall 
be owned exclusively by a citizen or citizens of any or 
either of them, and of which the master shall be a citi- 
zen‘of either of them, such vessel so owned shall be 
considered as a vessel belonging to Lubec, Hamburg, or 
Bremen.” ; 


Under these very patriotic provisions any nation of 
urope may trade with this country. The owner and 


the Hanse Town. and their vessels, built with untared 
materials, and sailed with German sailors at four and 
five dollars per month, may be sent to the United States 
to compete with American ships, the iron, cordage, can- 
vass and other materials of which are taxed by their 
own Go ernment 109 per cent, or about five dollars per 
ton. The progress of the Hanse ‘Town tonnage enter- 
ing the United States under these circumstances has 
been as follows:-— ; 


' 
' 


HANSEATIC TONNAGE ENTERING THE UNITED STATES. 














1829. 1343. 1844. 
From Entered Cleared. | 
Hanse ‘T'uwns, 7,290 21,649 40,184 49.305) 
France, 331 664 52h 237 | 
Russia, 194 
Sweden, 272 1,481 
West Indies, 1.216 919 411; 
Netherlands, 4218 640 1,500 | 
Kast Indies, 909 
Portugal, 314 1,165 
52 246 
: 1,192 | 
Spain, 526 132 
, South America, 1,450 540 | 
Trieste, 544 | 
Total, 7,815 29,285 43923 52,975 


This increase of tonnage grows almost entirely out of | 






the fact, he says, that in the midst of such an exeited that absurd provision which allows to the Hause ‘Towns 
state of pubic feeling, some 8X Or seven hundred pupils nghts enjoyed by no other nanon, Viz. that vessels own- 
should remain in the school, quietly pursuing their regu. ed by her nominal citizens shall be considered vessels 
lar studies, only proves how amazingly deep a hold the built in her owa territories. Of a piece with this “regu- 



















































Institution has onthe native mind, and what a deep sea- 
ted lodgement it has secured for itself in the very sirong- 
holds of society. 

“Tue Brack Tarnwr.’—The Journal of Commerce is 
frequently tureed to confound and overtarow its’ free- 
trade theories by such facts as these:—we extract from 
the Journal of Commerce: ‘‘Large Cargo. 


Cornelia, Capt. French, which sailed yesterday for Liv | 


erpool, has on beard the following cargo: Pounds. 
2,525 barrels flour, at 215 Ibs. each, 542,875 
1,175 bales cotton, weighing, 445,229 
493 boxes cheese, 33,040 


29.495 bushels wheat (by measure,) abvut, 1,725,000 


2,746,144 
134,400 
Making a tetal of, 2,930,544 
This 1s said to be the heaviest cargo ever earried from 
this port" Such are the workings of a Vand which was 
to destroy eonmmerce! ‘Tis is the “Black Taiil that 
was to ruin the couatry! But waea had we so many 
merchant ships afloat? Whe was our commerce in a 
more palmy siate?) Woaen has cuttun found a steadier 
market? When did we ship as much flour, pork, 
cheese, &e. as since the Toriff of 1842 wentinto epera- 
tion?—Albany Journal. 


Ballast, 60 tons, 





JHE HANSEATIC TREATIES.-—T'he increased tonnage of 
the Hanse ‘J owas in our wade with Kurope has given 
dissatisfaction to our shipping interest. ‘The present in- 
tercourse with those cities is conducted uader a treaty 
concluded by Mr. Clay in 1827, tv continue in force tor 
twelve years, and thereafer uatil either party yives no- 
tice of twelve months. Itis a treaty singularly defec- 
tive in its provisions. Ii could not have been more un- 
mindful of the interests of the United States had i: been 
concluded altogether by foreigaers. The treaty pretends 


to provide for perfect reciprocity of iniercourse between | 


the Hause ‘l'owns, Hamburg. Lu vec and Bremen, on 
one side, and the United States va_ the other. Articie 
Jst provides that goods from any foreign country that 


merican vesse!s, may ulso be imported in those of the 
Hanse ‘Towns on the same terms and in like tanoer, aii 
goods that may be imported into the Hanse ‘Towns in 
is own vessels, 

‘May also be imported in vessels of the United States 
and that no higher or other duties upon the tonuage or 
cargo of the vessels, shall be levied or collected, whether 
the uupuriation be made in vess2.8 O/ One party, or ol 
the other.” 


The ship | 


lation” is the present tariff, under which 
bring coffee from Europe free of duty, 

vessels pay twenty per cent duty. 
‘protect “home industry.” 


and being close to Aurora, is very accessible ate 
boat. I have several times referred to the condition 
the strata at and near to our city. The layers of reek 
appear to have been vaulted or arched over in such. 

manner that if they were all complete the elevation } 1 
would be equal to that of the Aleghanies, and that ie 
done too by an inclination of the layers so small as Bg 
inch in a rod, not distinguighable by the eye from a level 
The layers of coul which in Meigs county are leye| with 
the river, would, if extended to the western side of A 
dams county, be 1000 feet above the present surface (see 
my report on Adams county,) and at our city jt would 
be more than 2000 feet above us. Descending the Ohio 
from our city, ‘his imaginary coal stratum would deg. 
cend again and at Hawsville in Ky. would reach the 
river where it ceases to be imaginary and is realized. 


Mr. Lyellin his late publication mentions the con. 
versation which he had with me on this subject. Tye 
question arises, did this mountain arch ever exist in fact 
at the piace of our city. or in other words, were the bent 
layers which are cut off both to the east and west, ever 
complete and coutinuous? Iam of opinion that these 
layers were continuous,and that causes difficult to be as. 
certained have swept the upraised layers, away, leaving 
a level country, the surface of which cuts the layers of 
rocks obliquely and iu reverse order both east and west 
of us. Nobody doubts now, that the Ohio and its triby. 
taries formed the valleys in which they run although 
these vallies are five or six hundred feet deep. — 
If alluvial or river action has done this, why may 
not the action of a primitive turbulent ocean have re. 
moved a mountain. What has become of the ruins of 
these removed layers? Iam decidedly of opinion that 
the conglomerate of split rock exhibits a portion of them; 
for there we have the layers of blue limestone with its 
millions of characteristic fossils, forced up, piled chaoli- 


‘cally together, and re cemented in the fantastic heapa 


in which it was piled by the wh.rlpvols. T'nis must have 
been dune while our rocks were in the progress of eleva- 
tion and as they were brought successively from tranquil 
depths to encounter the waves at the surface, which is 
according to a theory of the removal and levelling of 
strata (“Denudation”’) first advocated by Mr. Lyell. 


Dr. Sutton has also traced out an ancient bed of the 
Oniv passing by Aurora, some distance to the left of the 
resent channel and so high that the highest floods bare- 
yreachit. Gravel beaches with the river shells occur 
init. To determine whether thes : ancient shells which 
lived many thousand years agv, are the same as those 
now found in the Onio, is a problem for our concholo- 

gists.—Cincianati Gazette. 
Y ours, J. LOCKE. 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS IN GERMANY.—In the Paris Constitu- 


Dutch vessels tionnel we fiad the following aceount of the religious 
uty, and American | sects whose contest: make so much noise at present in 
This is of course to | Germany. 
All these injuries to com- | riodical 


Afier describing the numerous religious pe- 
publications which have for a jong time existed 


‘Merce arise from attempts at “regulation,” instead | in the different German States, and whose polemics have 


leaving the laws of trade to govern its course.—N 
Morning News. 
| 
| GEOLOGICAL. 

Messrs. Editors ~A new feature in geology of our 
neighborhood has been made known to me by Dr. Sur- 


-| at length set the Couniry ia a flame, it says: 


“The appearance of Ronge called forth a crowd of 


| reformers, and as svon as he had declared his profession 


of faith a schism broke out. [t is now said that the Ger- 


i 
I 
} 
| 


man Catholic Church is united; nevertheless, there is no 
doubt but that the declaration of Leipsic is considered 
as insufficient in the eyes of a great number dissenters, 


Tox, of Aurora, whose investigations in the vicinity of! and that Czerski and Runge are at loggerheads, especial- 


his residence, although very interesting, have been with- 
held from the public by a diffidence not uncommon with 
the inost ingenious men. It seems there is a formation 
of calareous cong!omerate in Kentucky, commencing a 


short distance below Loughery Island, and in sight of 


' Aurora, on the Ohio, and exte:ding over many miles in- 


| 


i 
} 


' 


ly on the dogina of the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
former, without having made a pusitive declaration on 
the subject, has placed himself in so equivocal a situa- 
tion that he has become the patron and leader of all 
those who deny the divinity of Jesus Christ. Czerski, 
in a letter addressed to the Voss Gazette, protests against 


land, presenting itself in precipices, knobs, outliers, and | the charge which has been brought against him of wish- 


‘huge detached rugged rocks, affordiag features of land- 
scape unusual in our blue limestone region. It consis’s 


of fraements of our blue limestone, with some of the eliff 


lim: stone, mostly angular, but some of ita litde round- 
‘ed, heaped together like coarse gravei, and re-cemented 
into a rock so firm that the pieces will often break 
throuzh befure they will separate in the line of the cement. 
‘Tt looks like the limited and local masses of gravel ce 

-mented by some calcareous springs. as in Covington 
near the mou'h of Licking; but the fragments are lar. 
ger, more angular, and the formation too extensive, too 


thick, too high, and too purely calcareous to be classed | hag 


with them. In some places itis mure than 100 feet 
thickness, and is capable of forming precipices of that 
| height. At the place above named near Loughery Is- 
‘laud a mass of this conglomerate forms an isvlated rock 
}in the Onio so large that steam ferry boats have been 
‘moored below it during the winter, as a place of securt- 
ity from the ice drified by the river. ‘The rock bears the 
name of a certain Steamboat capiain, who, as the story 
‘goes, mistook it in the night for a flat boat. and ventur- 
ing to run too close upen it, found it less frail than he 
'had imagined. 


t 

;sainc conglomerate has been riven (“by some convul- 
i sion’, of course) from its fellow mass in the hill, and has 
| thus opened a chasm through which the traveller may 
wind his way with overhanging crags on each side, sur- 
mounted by shrubs and trees, presenting more of the 
| picturesque, although in small coinpass, than I have else- 
| where seea nearer than the clifis of tie Kentucky. This 
place gues by the name of Split-Rock, and presents an 
ayreable scene for a party of pleasure from our city, 





' 
' 


| 


(of his declarauon. 
| also to found a new 


| 


|} Berlin. 


! 
| 


i 


i 


} 








ing to introduce division into the new church, but he 
then declares in a positive manner that the declaration 
of Leipsie appears to lin to be insufficient. He adds, 
at the same time, tha! he has no connexion with those 
who do not bold that Clirist is the son of God. Thus far 
the matter seeins plain enoush; but the subsequent con- 
duct of Czerski appears to give the lie to the latter part 
‘The preacher Wislicenus wishes 
relig Wislicenus is a protestant 


‘Oi 


| pastor, who found that Wie Reformation was not carrie 


tar enough, and lie created the neo-pruiestantism, which 
adherents in several places, and amoung others at 
The neo-protestans, as, well asthe “Friends 
of Light,” direct their principal attacks against the Pie- 
tists, a sectof reformers who are steeped in profound 
mysticism. Protests against the Pietists have been g% 
up and numerously signed at Berlin. Uhjlich is the prin- 
cipal mover in the affair. Every one takes part in ly 
even to the women, and among those who have signé 

is Madame Bettina Arnim, that rather extraordinary 
women who, eighteen months ago, published a book cal: 
led “ This book belongs to the King.’ Tue Berlin Gov- 
erumeni dues uot appear to be beiter disposed towards 


may be lawfully unported into tae United States in A-) Opposite this rock along the shore, a great mass of the | the neo-proiestants than towards the neo-catholics; and 


when the King of Prussia was harangued at the el 
ot July, in his way to Halle, by Dr. Schroetschke, who 
demanded a pardon for Wislicenus, he answered that 
the law must have its course. ‘I'his answer shows the 
feeling of the Government in regard to the innovators. 
But, as we have seen, declarations are not sufficient, an¢ 
the troubles which have taken place at Posen and Bres- 
lau, at Leipsic and Frankfort, show that there are many 
people who are resolved to consider the reform a seriou? 
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or to make religion a pretext to arrive at ends | r rel t 
c, and to obtain concessions which the King of ; Elm at., Jewish Synagogue (N. Y.) is distracted by d's 
ae dves not appear willing to grant. sentions. 
Mia this movement the Hermesians have also made for | by some of the more orderly disposed, to engage officers 
elves a place froin which they take an active part | of the police toatiend a meting and enforce the obser- 
a dispute. The doctrine of Hermes, who died Pro- | vance of proper order while the exercises of the house 
int of the University of Boun in 1831, comprises the | were in progress —N. Y. News. 
seeidence of philosophy with the Catholic Chureh — pr ade 
et ne llowing is, in a few words, the system of Hermes. A PRINCELY HEBREW.—From Prague, we hear of the 
rording to him philosophy should furnish the demoz- | death, at the age of seventy-seven, of the Hebrew mer- 
Ace’ of the truth of the Catholic religio.. From the | chant, Maurice Sedekauer—a man whose tile to a re- 
wet that that demonstration is complete, reason ab- | cord in pages like ours consists, not in ihe princely for- 
ae and the Christian relation enjoys the most ex- | tune which was the work of his own honorable toil, but 
defad anthority. Hermes did not undertake to seek jin the noble use which he made of it. Fifty vears ago, 
end to prove the dogmas of the Catholic Church | M. Zedekauer came, penniless, to Prague, and he has 
erent He accepted them aa they are given by the | left behind him, seven millions of florins—£700,000. In 
h, but he wished that they should be confirm. | his lifetime he devoted the larger part of his immense 
revelues to the encouragement of science, art, and na- 


a 
op reason, and that thir reality and truth should 


ber 
ihat the 


‘jon but faith. ae Pkt salt ape, : 
much controversy, and in consequence of the de- | mong the benevolent institutions of all the principal ci- 


wiations of Dr. Wendiseman, who accused Hermes | ties of Bohemia. He was followed to the cemetery of 
rationalism and illuminism, the noise of them has | his nation by men of all ranks and beliefs—the pvor, ot 
sh reached Rome. Tiis accusation was not well _cours’—the civil and military authorities of the capital 
junded, for Hermes was the decided adversary of mys- | —ail its distinguished men—and, it is very pleasant to 
cist and of religious excitement—ax aberration whieh ; add, many clergymen vf various Christian sects. Every- 
is accuser himself could not avoid. Neverihel: ss, the where the spirit is passing into dishonor which WwW ald 
writings of Hermes were condemned by a brief of the | ouce have “spit upon the Jewish gaberdine,” or trampled 
Pope, dated the 26th of September, 1535, soon after the | on the grave of a man like this.—Atheneum. 

jffeul'y which arose between the Bishop of Stra-burg | = —— — — = 
aid the Abbe Beautain, which was referred to the Pope. POLITICAL. 

and which in tact had a great deal of resemblance to 5 

he doctrine of Hermes. ‘The Hermesians oppose the 
Rongists, and now they are supported by the Court of 
Rome. A prelate who showed a decided tendency to 
Hermenism has been made a commander of the order | 
of St. Gregory the Great, to the great asionishinent of | ; 
the rigorously orthodox prelates. ‘This fact is of itself, will probably be induced to re-appear in the senate 
wry siguificant, and it proves that the Holy See attaches | of the United States. We hope so. At this crisis 


Gatholte faith should have no other fou:da- | out distinction of religion or race; and, by his will. he 








Fiom the N. O. Jeffersonian Republican. 


J. C. CALHOUN—-THE TARIFF-—OUR POSITION—THE 
LOUISIANA ELECTION. 





may, since it thinks it necessary to show polite aiten- ‘great importance to the nation. He has left, to be 


tun toa sect whom, ten years ago, It a perros i) @ sure the moral impress of his example and his opi- 
brief. Now, what is the meaning of all these move-| pions upon the public mind. ‘These will be felt for 
nets? At present it is very difficult to say. The a-)- 7 d ch ave de 
vation ig not vew, and itis not the first time since the~ Years an years after he s all have ¢ escended to the 
efornation that we have seen similar combats in Ger- | 8rave- But it is his active exertions, his powerful 
nany: but at the present day it is complex. | IS 
more than two parties in opposition to each other.—!verence, his integrity and his courage that we re- 
Several doctrines are staried at once, and theirlimits are! quire. An important juncture, pregnant with good 
not very distinctly defined. [tis a coiflict of Pietists, or evil, and closely connected with our national 
Friends of the Light, Wislicenians, Rongists, Hermes- | union and perpetuity hasarrived, The next congress 
aus, and many other dissy ters oo The philoso- | will be the most momentous ever assembled. The 
pica, poate apg ae Shaw he aati hyp cat rights of the south must be defined and secured in 
ne f ae skies eucéien Pole res opposed ss thntiincs tag respect to tis slave institutions and taxation, or we 
the battle is, at the present moment, in a very passable , must forever succumb to adverse interests, and Si- 
wate of confusion.” _lently witness the virtual overthrow of our constitu- 
— |tional government, or be driven into extremities 
Barrists IN THE Unrrep SratTes.—From the Baptist ' almost as fatal and destructive. Those interests will 
Revisier tor 1845, 1 appears that they number 5373 mi- | be sustained in the senate by men of commanding 
uisers, 9230 churches, ard 707.942 members. ability, while the democratic states rights party has 
They have L2 chariered colleges and five theological | Jost in that body, many of its most gifled friends.— 
smiaaries. They publish fifteen weekly, five semi 
nuathly, and five monthly religious newspapers, six 


| . y ie pr ae ay Pay AP ce + Slag 
moathly Magazines, and one quarteriy Review. ‘The calamity. No man living is so familiar with the great 


ecognised by it, and this having been once done, | tionan, indusiry—and to the relief of the indigent, with- | 


The doctrine of Hermes has given rise | has bequeathed three millions of florins—£300,000 a- | 


There are | intellect, his capacity for convincing, his perse- | 
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Jews pisputinc.— Like many other relisious sects, the , take its stand in the arena to do hattle for justice, if 


‘John C. Caihoun will be our standard bearer. We 


On Friday evening, it was found necessary, | 


' 
j 
| 
i 
1 
! 
i 
' 


will follow him as the brave protestants followed 
Henry of Navarre, and where his white plume 
waves there will be the democracy of the south, in 
the thickest of the conflict, banded in a. glorious 
cause, and resolved never to surrender it. This tar- 
iff question is one we shall not compromise. It is the 
great principle we have to fight for. If we give it 
ip, if we evade it, if we shrink from it, under any 
circumstances whatever, we may as well disband 
and adopt the colors, as we will, in that event, the 
principles of our adversaries. ‘The whigs openly 
and Loidly before and ufter the elections, avow the 
principle of protection. We profess to deny and re- 
pudiate it, as an outrage on the constitution, and an 
oppression upon the rights of labor. This is the 
issue between us. If we cannot maintain this ground, 
why oppose the whig candidates? Why call our- 
selves democrats? ‘The tariff is now the great ques- 
tion that divides the two parties. He whois not for 
us is against us. We have been reproached with ul- 
traism on this subject. We feel not the sting of the 
reproach. There is no ultraism in standing up for 
ristit in opposition to error, but there is compro- 
inising for the sake of expediency. We have been 


/ cautioned not to touch the tarifl, or indeed any other 


mo ted question during our state canvass, for fear of 
injuring the party. We have no faith in such a 
course. It is neither honest or wise. We are not 


| here either as the catspaw of cliques, or the subser 


We see it rumored that this eminent statesman | 


we will not cover up our true position wih the su 


| pledge. 
i'elected James K. Polk. 


preceeding year were, tor the General Convention for For- der to hiscountry would be greater than at any form- | 


ign Missions,$74,403; for the American Baptist Home @4 period of his useful and eventful life. The ad- 
Missionary Society abuut $50,000. and for the American ministration will stand in need of all its friends.— 
aid Foreign Bible Society, $20,577. |The question of the tariff at all times intricate and 
‘ —_? ; | difficult to adjust, has become ten times more so from 
, VAPTIST CONVENTION.—A general convention of the the vast wealth accumulated in a few hands under 
a gen . - Ey States r ™ be held | jts operation, and the struggle will be, in fact, be- 
atNew York on the thire ednesday of Nuvembe J, nil 
next. The special object of the seoatian will bate mons het arate aud privilege and money on the one 
such alierations in the constitution of the convention as 2804: and justice, common sense, and the rights of 
have been rendered necessary by the withdrawal of the “he Masses on the other. In favor of the former wil! 
Svithern churches from their connection with it on ac- | ¥€ atrayed the whole strength of the whig party, 
comtof the slavery question. | with, it is to be apprehended, a portion of the democ- 


' democracy. 


We have had oceasivnal opportunities to observe the racy, seduced by tucal interests or contracted views | 


Miritin which religious disputations are conducted. and of policy. In such astruggle where there are such 
WW hotice the effects produced by attempts to constrain powerful influences, so much talent and enormous 
and coerce opinions.—It is all tolly. I: is far better to a 
voptthe kindly spirit which prompted Abrabam the 
father of Israel to propose tu his brother Lui, that if thy 
dud their herdmen could not live in amity together thy 


we canemploy, will be required. It is not sufficient 


capital engage:|, it 1s evident that all the resources’ 


that we have a president who. has always been op- | 


should agree to separate, “Le* there be nosirife, { pray P08€d to @ protective tariff, with a secretary of the | 


7 


thee, between thee and me, and between my herdmen | : 
and thy herdmen, for we be brethren. Is not the duce it to the revenue standard. They will vainly 
Whole land before thee? Separate theyself I pray thee | struggle in this great design, unless supported with 


treasury sincerely determined to exert himself to re-! 


. , | Baton Rouge was an anti-tariff convention. 
We regard the absence of Mr. Calhoun as a national | Baton Roug 


Vient instrument of auy man’s ambition. Our edi- 
torial position is wholly independent of coteries or 
individuals, or influences of any sort, and we shall 
pursue just such a course as our experience and con- 
victions teach us is right. Li we tread on gentle- 


: ; ey : ony; . : . ha men’s toes when we denounce the tariff as an evil 
geal importance to the new Cath ole movement in Ger- | pjs experience, his talents, and his influence are of | ' praetor . 


loo great to be compromised or submitted to, they 
must put on their shoes and stand out of the way.— 
If we are to be told Uiat our candidates cannot be 
elected here if they take the ground occupied by 
Polk, and Caihoun, and Walker, on the tariff, then 
we say it is better for them to be defeated in openly 
fighting for the principles of the party, than to be 
elected by disguising or evading those priuciples.— 
We will not evade the question atany rate. Weare 
administration men aud anti-tariff! democrats, and 
gar 
and cream of jalsehood and deception to please any 
one. We claim tv be the orgap of no man or set of 
men. ut we aflirm that the democracy of Louisi- 
apa is an anti-larff democracy, ‘They go for re- 
ducing the tariff! down to the wants of the govern- 
ment. ‘The Baltimore convention put forth this 
We subscribed to it when we took up und 
He has signified his inten- 
The democratic convention at 
lt nomt- 
nated Jolinsun and Landry as anti tariifmen. Had 


lion to redeem lL. 


am oe | they avowed any other pyinciples they would have 
veipis of their principal benevolent institutions for the  Sclence of finance, and the service he could now ren- ! 


been scouted off the list. If they be elected, we 
shall claiin itas an anti tariff triumph, and the go- 
veraor, in lis message, will be expected by the voters 
that elected him to denounce the principle of pro- 
tection, and support the position that the president 
stands pledged to assume, aud will assume. 

This is democracy. These are issues in the pend- 
ing election. ‘This is our understanding of Louisiana 
If we be wrong, we will thank any one 
to pout oul Our error. 





THE BALANCE OF FOWER. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘he Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer of the 29:h September, furnishes the follow- 
ing discussion now going en over the body of Civil 
Society—and of the partitioning of nations amongst 
the ‘‘Great Power.s” 

It was aplicipated that, soon after the second con- 
secration of the enlente cordiale at Ku, there would be 


CN 262 = Or 


'an adumbration, from the Journal des Debats, of the 


from me. If to the left hand then I will go tothe right, | zeal and cordialily by the whole anti tariff interest. | 


“ori ty the right hand, then I wili go to the lett. “We! Its for this reason that we desire to sce Mr. Cal- 
lave Seen (hi: expedient resorted to, and the storm of! houn in the senate 
Cc I ik 2 } : ¢ } — Vv - z . “ . 

mention speedily succeeded by a calin. Nay more, —| of the anti-tarifl democracy of the south—its oldest 


the kind y aud christ iri su i 

~ } i tristan spirit speedily resunwng donil- } : ; : 

; atte er : Fa __ ’ ret At: 8 The ° - ve SeC- 
tion, casting out the spirit of strife and contention and a St Idiei its ablest ch impion However, some sec 


yearning of affections succeed the spirit of animosity | Wns of the party may differ with him on other 
allow thy brother the freedom to think and act for him- | Points, they all concede to him the lead and master- 
‘cl in reference to his own eternal wellfare as fully ag Sbip of this. We turn to him for aid. We pause 
hou thyself requirest jatitude, and harmony rather than | Upon our arms in the midst of the conflict and look 
Coltenuon will be the result. lio him as the Greeks did to Achilles. We shall 
we mistake not, the Baptists Church, like the Pres- | pever despau, if he be our leader. 


Dyter 

8uc| < > 2 ’ , , , i 

Very oes contemplated by the above notice with utany |tuen from the depths of political error mto which 

ay uous disruption of their general Church harmo- | we have sunk; as unequal as the conflict always is 

ie a body of believers there is amongst them great eetirded abstract x ~, d a d u d 
y of doctrines and opinions, which the members| AN cotlttlling set Ay sect ele mr 


or the churches consider themselves free to entertain |UNder deceptive titles, and fenced round with the 


Nund 





He is the acknowledged leader | 


an Cl . I ; at Great as are’ 
an Church, is su organized, as to allow of divisions | the odds against us; as difficult as it may be to re-| 


sentiments and plans mutually adopted in regard to 
foreign countries and events. The understanding be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Guizot might em- 
brace Switzerland, lreland, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
the states of La Piatte, Tahiti, Mexico, and the U. 
States. We have been the first favored with a semi- 
official quasi manifesto on the ruturn of the minister 
of foreign affairs. The leading article of the Debats 
of the 24 h instant relates to “*the menaces of war” 
between Mexico and our Union, the relative weak- 
ness of the one party, the limited, secondary beili- 
gerent faculties of the other, the inordinacy of the 
American aims, and the predilection which Europe, 
mindful of dangers, remote indeed, for herseif should 
feel for the Mexican side. ‘The Americans, saith the 
| Debats, have not distinguished themselves im war- 


‘cording to the light and convictions of their own |Sanetity of precedent and vested interests, the down | tare on land; their battle of New Orleans is the only 
8. |trodden south will once more recover its spirit, aud | great military exploit they can cite; and that affording 
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proof rather of courage and sangfroid than know- 
Jedge of tactics. Their hostilities in Florida show 
that they are only middling soldiers; yet they are 
unquestionably superior to the Mexicans, and their 
officers are well taught; on sea, they seem, however, 
strong and formidable; they can at once blockade the 
ports and stop the revenue of Mexico. The article 
opens witl assigning all right in the case to Mexico, 
and imputing all wrong to the United States. It 
proceeds: ‘‘We must say roundly that it is the con- 
cern and policy of Europe that Mexico should not 
be dismembered, and should be enabled to prevent 
fresh encroachments.” Here is the end and moral: 

“The United States descrve applause for the pros- 
perity they have gained, and good wishes for its pro- 
longation. ‘They form a great nation which culti- 
vates most admirably the soil on which it is planted 
by Providence, and has opened vast ficids to cultiva- 
tion, but the domain allotted to them is quite suffi- 
cient to satisfy any ambitious and enterprising peo- 
ple. It is ten times the extent of our France, which 


nevertheless is a very fine empire. A}l acquisitions | 

> . | 
required to consolidate them, and make them masters 
of their own possessions, they have already won by | 


force or negotiation. They have the valley of the 


Mississippi, the Floridas, and all that originally be- | 


longed to the Indiana. What more have they need 


of? [lave not their twenty millions of people suffi. | 
cient room in these vast territories? If the United: 


States knew their tuterest, they would be contented 


with what they have. The civilized world cannot. 
view with indifference their aggrandizement on the. 


Mexican sule, for every inch of ground they gain in 


that direction is so much given up to the Infamous, 


institution of slavery, For t!.e political balance of 


the world the conquest of Mexico by the U. States. 
may create eventual dangers, which, though distant, | 


it will not be superfluous to guard against. Europe, 
therefore, watches with care a great empire which 
occupies in the East and in the North an immense 
surface, covered with a population of sixty-two mil- 


filled with the contemplation of another Colossus 
which may occupy the whole space of the Isthmus 
of Panama, from the mouths of the St. Lawrence to 
the Columbia river in the Oregon, thus acquiring the 
disposal of the most productive cultivable lands and 
the richest mines of the earth, and extremely re- 
doubtable at sea. Between the autocracy of Russia 
on the east, and the democracy of America thus ag- 


grandized on the west, Europe may find herself 
more compressed then she may one day think con-. 


sistent with her independence and dignity. 1c is not 
for the interest of Europe thatthe entirety of Ame- 
rica should be in one hand, nor do we think America 
herseli wishes it. Well, then! The conquest of 
Mexico would be a wide step towards the enslave- 
ment of the world by the United States, and that a 
levy of bucklers by the Mexicans at this moment 
would lead the way to this subjection. ‘There is. 
therefore, good reason why the public mind should 


be turned with altention towards what is now passing 


on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Several of the French journals perceived and sig 
nalized at once the origin and diift of this appeal to 
Europe. The Courier du Havre rallied the Debats 
for seeing only two Colossal and portentous Powers 
—Russia and the American Union. Great Britain 
might have been discerned, and even “modest france 
herseif, if now a litle giant, would go to something 
when her projects im Attica, Oceania, and elsewhere 
were realized.” ‘The National and La Presse wit- 
madverted on the improvideuce of this new aspect 
of the enteute cordiale; the Siecle (25th instant) equally 
reproved tne Cabinet, arguing that France might 
profit by American aggrandizement long before she 
could have any thing to fear from il; and that Mr. 
Guizot was only lending himself to the fears of 
Great Britain, (the true Colossus), about the Cana- 


das, Oregon, Caliiornia, and British maritime supre-| 


macy. France would never sanction a new inter- 
vention and concert such as the article shadowed 
forth, and its authors might recur with benefit to the 


argument against a rupture or jarring with the U.. 
States which came from the same oracle when the | 


government wished to settle differences by paying 
the twenty-five million of francs indermnity. But the 
most elaborate and comprehensive direct reply to 
the Debats appeared in the Esprit Pubic, a ne w cheap 
daily paper, with an able editor and the special pa 
tronage of Lamart.ne. Let me indicate the heads of 
the repliy:— 
“We now learn more of the extent of the stipula 
tions connected with the seeming concessions ta the 


treaty of Visit. We have in the accredited organ of | 


the government an article demi-hostile to the United 


Btaies. This power is charged with despoiling Mex- | 


ico; and the recognition of Texan independence by 
France and Great Britain is cautiously pretermit- 


ZOLLUVEREIN AND THE UNITED STATES. | 
lions, double that of France and that of Austria,_ - 
and quadruple that of Prussia, an‘! cannot help being | 






‘EIN *ND THE U. STATES. 








ted—a measure which the Debats once earnestly 
_commended. Seeing its object—since betrayed—it 
was real machiavelism. The Debats now stimulates 
_the blind rage of Mexico against the Americans, by 
charging them with the whole evil, and overlooks all 
| the transactions of Great Britain in relation to Mex- 
ico for the twenty five years past, which should 
render her more suspicious and odious than the 
| Americans to the impotent victim. Are the British 
| and French flags to be combined against the United 
States, or is our moral influence merely pledged to 
our neighbor in the Oregon affair? The enlarge- 
iments of the Russian and Americon empires are 
| alone signalized, and with studied significance: but 
; Russian power is, plainly, most formidable to Great 
Britain, who thinks of Persia—India. American 
power is the counterpoise to the British overweening 
_ pretensions on the ocean and projects of commercial 
| monopoly. Great Britain is at our doors—Russia 
‘and America are far enough off. Our lordly and 
‘greedy neighbor has tripled her might and sway 
since 1830. The Esprit Public then specifies the 
British extension and designs in various parts of the 
East, in Oceania, on the southern coasts of Africa, 
in Egypt, Syria, South America: “England, with 
French concurrence or connivance, has assumed the 
police of all sees and flags; the political centre of 
Europe is transferred to London, and the Debats 
would have the world tremble at the annexation of 
Texas, and at Russian Asiatic progress, alone! We 
should comprehend such lan uage in the Times and 
Morning Chronicle; in a French sheet and at Faris, 
it is insupportable. There is a bold naivete in the 
manifestation of such a subserviency to our eternal 
rivals. Uuatil now, there was a seeming or professed | 
neutrality between Great Britain and the U. States. 
the weight, moral weight of France at least, is now 
openly thrown into the British scale.” | 
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A foreign correspondent of the U. States Gazette, 
dated Antwerp, 3ist August, 1845, says—‘‘Neither | 
must we forget that in treating with Germany, we} 
have check upon the actual prospective haughtiness | 
of France and England—a serew by which we can | 
stimulate their desire to treat us handsomely. Be-| 
tween Germany and the United States there is no | 
possibility of a political collision—no attempt to in- | 
terfere in the affairs of South America or Mexico. 
Germany wants nothing but to trade with us—it is, 
from is very geographical position, incapable of 
giving us umbrage. France and England are differ- 
ently situated, as their Jate intrigues in Mexico suf- 
ficiently show. As yet their mutual jealousies have 
prevented their joint action; but the late example is 
sufficient to teach us caution. It is of no use, what- | 
ever, that a majority of the French people are fa-| 
vorably disposed towards us, as long as that majorily | 
is destitute of political rights and not represented in | 
the chanbers; neither can the eloquent effusions of | 
the Opposition press avail us ought, if that press has 
‘no means of effecting a change in the administration. 
Tie best means for the United States to prevent a 
joint action on the part of the powers of Europe | 
against the democratic institutions of America, con- | 
‘sists in commercial treaties held out to their indus- 
‘trious populations. They have all to labor with pe- | 
cuuiary evbarrassments, and cannot therefore make | 
light of a power Jike ourselves, which has the dis- | 
posul of the great world staples. The greater the, 
commercial division is which we create in Europe, | 
the more will our commercial preponderance be teit, 
by each individual power; the better, therefore, wiil | 
we be prepared against a possible coalition. We sliall | 
act as a mighty unit against separate and clashing | 
interests, Which will constitute our strength and their | 
weakness. As Jong as there is a cotten manufactur: | 
ing country in Europe with which we have a treaty, | 
France and England cznnot threaten to ruin the! 
irade io that staple; because they then have a great | 
rival in the interior, who will not suffer its ports to} 
be shut for the purpose of accommodating its neigh- | 
burs. Neither England nor France are prepared {or | 
such a demonstration, and will thus avoid all that | 
may lead to it. When two great nations treat with | 





ove another, they must not look on their immediate | 
guin in shillings or penee as the only moving cons: | 
deration. There way be principles at stake of a) 
much higher consideration, aud which in the end} 
iy save as many shillings as may be made through 
diferent stipulations. Not every man that gives 
advice on the subject of the German treaty, is dis- 
interested or understands the question. I profess to 
yield to none in sincere love aud devotion to tne U. 
Siates, and | pretend to be somewhat informed about 
the political and commercial condition of Germany. 
| To those who expect nothing byt mischief from the 





despotic powers of Prussia and Austria, | would only 


ty hit 


say, it is not the government of these conntr; 
are most desirous of seeing the treaty 
but ” liberal party in those states, the mos 

ant of whose chiefs | happen to be wel! acq,.! 
with, and who seek in it nothing but A -aiey 
means of stemming the re-action which js fol 
upon Germany by England and France. | wij ‘ 
add a few historical and statistical details of ts 
Zollverein, which perhaps may be read with 3 le 
intercst, at this time. ome 
The present taritf League of Germany, (Der Zoll 
verein) dates from 1833. Previous to that time the : 
existed a Tariff Union for the Northern States a 
Prussia and Hesse, and the Southern States of Be 
varia and Wurtemberg; but on the 22d of March 
] 


es which 
firm ; 
t import. 


1833, a treaty was concluded between the kings of 


Bavaria and Wurtemberg on the one part, and the 


king of Prussia and the Elector Grand Duke of 


Hesse on the other. By this treaty, the interiop 
barriers which prevented the free exchange of the 
commodities of ‘hese countries were abolished and 
themselves united as so many of one and the 
same empire. The 33d article of the treaty pro. 
vides that an annual conference shall be held jn the 
month of June, in which the interests of the associa. 


tion shall be discussed in common, and such changes 


introduced as may be agreed on by the unanimous 
vote of all the members. Each of the great towns of 


the Zollverein shall in turn become the seat of that 


congress. The first took place at Munich in Baya. 
ria; the present one is held at Carlsruhe, the Capital 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The treaty was concluded for a term of about nine 
yeurs, and was to expire on the Ist of January, 1849, 
But on the 8th of May, 1841, a new convention pro. 
longed its duration till the 3lst of December, 1853 
a period of twelve years. By this new convention, 
it was stipulated that the customs due levied on the 
frontier of the Zollverein, shall at the end of each 
year be distributed among the states forming it, ac. 
cording to their population, and other expenses in- 
cidental to the mode of collection adopted by the 
League. 

This first commencement of a Germanic commer. 
cia! power received subsequently the following ad- 
ditions from other States: 

On the 30th of March, 1833, the kingdom of Sax- 
ony 

On the llth May, 1833, the Association Thurin- 
gue, comprising about 20 small states. 

On the 20th of February, 1835, Hesse Homburg. 

On the i2th May, 1835, Grand Duchy of Baden, 

On the 18:h December, 1835, Duchy of Nassau. 

On the 2d of January, 1835, free city of Frankfort 
on the Main. 

On the Ist November, 1837, Enclaves of the king- 
dem of Hanover by Prussia. 


On the Ist November, 1837, Enclaves of the Duchy 


of Brunswick by Prussia. 

On the 18th October, 1841, principality of Lipsic 
Desmold. 

On the February, 1842, Grand Duchy of Luxen- 

ourg. 

The population of these states amounts together! 
27.623,611 souls; which are distributed as foilows: 
Kingdom of Prussia, 15 273,52 
Luxembourg, 175,283 


Kingdom of Bivaria, 4,375.58 
Kingdom of Saxony, 1 706,27 
Kingdom of Wurteuberg, 1,793,258 
Graud Duchy of Baden, 1,294,131 
Electorate of Hesse, 702,591 
Grand Duchy of fesse, 820,003 
Association of Thuringue, 952,214 
Brunswick Enciave, — 155,007 
Duchy of Nassau, 398,034 
Free city of Frankfort on the Main, 66,194 

Total inhabitants, 27,623,61l 


As the revenue of the League is divided in pM 
portion to the population, 
Prussia obtains a liitie more than 55 per cent. of the 


whole. 
Bavaria obtains nearly 16 ‘ 
Saxony obtains a little more than 6 sf 
Wurtemberg obtains a little more 
than 6 ’ 
The Duchy of Baden narly 5 - 
The Electorate of Hesse, 23 “4 
The Grand Duchy of Hesse, : ry 
The Association of Thuringue, 35 
| Brunswick, 75100 “ 


The Duchy of Nassau, 145100 “ | 
By special treaty tie share of the erty of Fran 
fort is taken out before the general distributio”, 
Now although Prussia appears to have the ae 
share in the distribution, sie does not, in propor 
to her pupulation, and the manner in whic he 
latter is taxed, receive a larger share than the ot 


, , e 
members of the League; on the contrary it 18 pr 
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Sere 
‘hat gs the consumption of Colonial articles is greater 
, the states of the North than in the South, where 
- people consume more beer and wine, the pro- 
ae of the country, their population actually pays 
share of the taxes of the Southern States whose 
t eoine from customs is much improved, compared 
io the times which preceded the League, while that 
of Prussia has suffered a diminution of more than a 
pillion of Rix dollars! Again | say that the govern- 
gent of Prussia is for a moderate tariff, as with the 
ysception of Silesia and Westphalia she possesses 
50 provinces with a developed manufacturing sys- 

_ It has been even hinted by the advocates of a 
pigh tariff that Prussia is too dependent on Engiand, 
yd too anxious to preserve the good will of that 


jn goods. The fact is,a high tariff in Germany 
yould not operate against the United States, out 
chiefly against England, and it is for the avowed 

rpose of excluding British merchandize, that its 

rlizans are Clamorous. The League, on the con- 
trary, bas some time since taken away the duty on 
cotton. It wants to diminish that on rice and to- 
bacco. The protectionists in Germany, therefore, 
may be said to constitute the American party, that 
js, the party which is most desirous to exchange its 
commodities with the United States; while th: avow- 
ad free trader is considered the friend of England, 
and the protectors of British cotton goods. The) 
League, to render my argument still’stronger, wants | 
fo tax manulactured goods, (products of England), 
and (to aid home manufactures), to take away the 
duty on the raw material furnisiied to America. 








THE TARIFF. 
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HISTORY OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

There is a truth which, in this age of rapid phy- 
sical advancement, is seldom referred to im political 
disputation, to wit, that the same measures which 
have been found by actual experiment, during many 





siness of one-half of the world with the other. Eng-; port of flour reached such an astonishing quantity as 
land and France first destroyed the commerce of all! to be valued in one year at ten and a half millons of 
other European nations, and then France herself was | dollars. 
utterly driven from the ocean by a series of the! cultural employment, and the state of navigation, 
most terrible defeats at sea recorded in history.— | during this great commercial era of our history, as 
What was the effect of all these great events upon) appears from the following table of. American ton- 
us and our protective policy? Jt was to make us) nage: 
abandon manufacturing, and to a very considerable) ~~ 


These were some of the results of agri- 














Ss elalive 
extent agricultural production, for the pursuits of Years. Tonnage. heb pi acy readies He 
navigation and commerce. ‘The tariff of 1789 was) 479] 478.000 
not reduced, but it was not materially increased for | 1795 747 000 969.090 56 per ct. 
twenty years. Free trade was then, under that very | gy 972.009 225,000 36 “do. 
peculiar state of things, the national policy —per- 1805 1.140.000 168.000 17 do 
haps it was good policy. For all our sinall popula-' 1g1g 1.424 000 2980 009 le 4 
tion had the fullest employment in the fields, or the | Fain ited.) 
counting house, or on board ship. With no consider- | En oe eeen ed.) — 
able establishments actually erected, with no capital) — Absolute Relative 
to devote to their construction, and with no hands to, ¥ 8s. : PROT PACs i ata 
work them, if any had been in existence, we could 191 4,000,600 a 
not compete with foreigners, nor they with us: for, 1799 4,520,000 520,000 12 per ct. 
we had nothing to provoke competition. Besides, | 180i) 5 160,000 640,000 13 do. 
we found a ready market and high prices for all the, 1300 6,049,000 389.000 17 do. 
productions of the country of which there was any 1519 7,090,000 1,000,000 16 do. 








surplus. Commerce is the most profitable of allem-' — Ascertained and estimated value of foreign mer- 
ployments, as well in the case of a nation as of| chandise consumed by each person in the United 
individuals, when it 1s not divided and belittled by a) States during the following years: 1791, $5 03; 1795, 
too eager rivalship. From an insignificant power 4]]; 1800 410; 1807, $12 50. y 

we were suddenly elevated to the second commer- During the ten years from 1820 to 183) the rate 
cial nation in the world. The following table will) of consumption, per capita, was about $5.25; from 
show the progress of the carrying trade and the ad- ]43) to 1849, both included, it was $7 35; and for the 
vance of the entrepot system of the United States four years ending June, 1844. it was found to have 
from 1793, the year of its commencement, until returned to the rate prevailing between 1820 and 
1807, when it ceased almost as abruptly as it had 1330, which may be considered about the standard 


risen into importance. Jt is a statement of exports 
from the United States for eighteen years, distin- 


from the exports of domestic productions: 


Articles of — Articles of © 




















years of past history, to conduce to the general 
prosperity of the country, are ‘hose which may be 
most safely relied upon to secure a continuance of 
that prosperity. This, when it first meets the eye, 
seems the tritest of all possible truisms, and yet, if 
one takes a survey of the course of argument adopt- 
ed by the free trade theorists of the United States in 
their controversy with the advocates of the protec- 
tive system, be will perceive that with the former 
itis by no means an admitied principle. They—the 
free traders, or the revenue tariff men—seem rather 
to assume that if tiie protection of American manu- 
factures, and national industry generally, (which 
they seldom admit,) bas been the policy of the go- 
vernment since the day of its organization, the fact 
itself is a good reason fur innovating upon such a 
policy. Allow me to examine, briefly, the progress 
of protective legislation in the United States. 

The first congress under the constutulion assembled 
in the spring of 1789. Its first proceedings were di- 
rected to devising some temporary means for collect- 
ingarevenue. Immediately aller this subject came 
up for deliberatioa, it was suggested that it had an 
important connexion with the encouragement and 
protection of the manufactures of the country, and 
by common consent it seemed to be resolved to post- 

he definitive action upou apy purely revenue pro- 
ject, untila bill could be prepared which should 
provide for the attainment of boil objects. The se- 
cond act passed at this first session of the first con- 
gress was dated July 4, 1759, and its objects were 
declared by its title to be, to provide a revenue for 
the support of government, tie payment of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures. Next to the manufactures the 
Navigation of the country was the most caretully 
cherished object of the care of government, and by 
the next act which was passed a discriminating duly 


of 20cents per ton was laid upon forcign vesseis | 


trading to the United States, and they were abso- 
lutely prohibited from engaging iv the coasting trade 
atall. By the first tariff act, also, there were it 
posed discriminating duties upon the cargoes of fo- 
reign vessels, in order to favour the employment of 
American ships. 

The rates of duties thought sufficient for the pro- 
lection of the then almost insignificant manulactures 
of the United States were, it is true, very low.— 

here can be no doubt that they would have been 
Very greatly mereased a few years allerwards, bul 
forthe remarkable position in which the breaking 
out of the general European war in 1793 placed this 
Country. The commercial marines of all the minor 
Powers of the civilized world were suldenly de- 
Stroyed by the overshadowing uaval strength of 


American foreign 1 | 
roars. growth or growth or pote. | 
manuf. manuf, 
1790 $20,000,000 
1791 19,000,000 
1792 20,000 ,0UD 
1793 20,000,000 6,000,000 26,000 000 
| 1794 22,000,000 11,000,000 33,000 Q00 
1795 25,000,000 22,000,000 47,000,000 
1796 40,000,000 26,000,000 67,000,000 
1797 30,000 ,000 26,000,000 56,000,000 
1798 29,000,000 32,000,000 61,000,000 
1799 33,000,000 45,000,000 78,000,000 | 
18u0 32,000,000 39,000,000 71,000,000 | 
1801 47 000,000 46,000,000 94,000,000 | 
1802 36,008,000 35,000,000 72,000 ,0U0 
1803 42,000,000 13,000 U00 55,000,000 | 
1804 41,000,000 36,000 000 77.000,000 
1805 42,000,000 53,000 000 95 000 000 
13806 41,000,000 60,000,000 + 101,000,000) 
1607 48,600,000 59,600,000 108,200,000) 


Thus it will be seen that, for the first four years | 
after the formation of the government, we jogged | 
comfortably along in the beaten track of commer. | 
cial exchange, sending out just enough of our own, 
productions to pay for our imports. But immediate- | 
ly on the bresking out of the general war we enter- | 
ed upon the carrying trade, and the system of entry, | 
storage, and re-export of European goods and colo-| 
‘nial produce: The great falling off in the amount of | 
|imported produce aud merchandise re exported, ob- | 
servable in the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, is ac- 
counted for by the peace of Amiens, concluded in| 
1801, and which continued until 1803. The effect | 
of this truce was a temporary restoration of the 
commercial relations between the different nations 
of Kurope and the rest of the world. But within 
five years from the commencement of this peculiar 
trade, the imports of foreign goods and produce into} 








led, and for many subsequent years far exceeded, the | 
whole amount of domestic products exported. A 
country thus situated and a population thus einploy- | 
ed could vot feel any necessity of a system of manu 
fucturing extensive enough to merit the particular | 
care and protection of government. Nor yet do} 
these facts fully exhibit the com.nercial altitude of | 
the United States during this period of mercantile | 
anomalies. Let us briefly refer, here, to the rise o! 
the cotton culture. 

In 1790 the quantity of cotton exported from the 
United States, was so inconsiderable that we do not 
recollect ever to have seeu a statement of its amount. 
It is presumable that none was then consumed in the 
country, In 179] the export of this great staple 
may be said to have begun; about 450 bales were 
seut to England. In 17387 Great Britain imported 
between 5U,000 and 6J,UU00 bales, nota pound ot 
which came from this country. In 1807 we export- 





Ngland and France. We were made carriers and 
Commission merchants for the trausactivn of the bu- 





the United States for the purpose of re-export equal- | * 


rate during a healthy state of the foreign trade. 
It will be readily seen from these statements that 


guishing the value of the foreign goods re-exported during the first twenty years of our national exist- 
ence the history of protection was necessarily a 


blink. ‘The good intentions of the fathers of the 
constitution had been frustrated by a concurrence of 
circumstances which no earthly foresight coujd have 
anticipated. Yet, in the midst of this active and 
prosperous trafhe with foreign countries, which 
seemed to absord al! the industrial energies of our 
people, the prophetic voice of Mr Jefferson was 
heard contending for the preservation of the protec- 
tive policy of 1798. Jn his first annual message he 
stated the fact that the treasury was oppressed with 
a plethora of funds, arising from the duties on im- 
ports, but advised that, if congress shuld judge it 
expedient to reduce the tariff, in order to get rid of 
this alarming surplus, they should avoid touching 
those duties which were intended for the protection 
of manulactures. liadeed, he made the continuance 
of these protective duties a sine qua non, and told the 
faithful of that day rather to spend the surplus that 
might result from the system in the building of roads 
and canals and other works of internal improvement 
by the general government, than to do away with it. 
So much for the opinion of Thomas Jeilerson on 
protection, which now “learned Thebans” prove by 
injallible logical processes to be unconsti‘ulioal aad 
undemocratic! 


The year 1807 was the last of this period of free 
trade. From its close to 1815 was a tine of embar- 
go and non-intercourse laws, and of actual war.— 
These restrictive laws of course afforded the most 
thorough species of protection to the rising manu- 
facturing system of tne United States that could 
have been desired. Our merchants were ruined by 
the depredations of the English and French upon our 
coumerce, and our means of paying for manufac- 
tured goods and imports of all descriptions were cut 
off ‘Phus, after passing through a state of things 
which rendered the laws designed for the encour- 
agement of manufacturers inoperative, we were en- 
tering upon another of a precisely opposite charac- 
ier, under which manufacturing pursuits were to en- 
joy, from the necessity of circumstances, a degree 
vf protection and freedom from foreign competition 
whicl laws could hardly confer. The former had 
been the era of absolute free trade; the present was 
to be a period of the most stringent protection to 


| doinestic industry, and of the severest prohibition to 


foreign traffic. And this was a season when nation. 


|al manufacturers, yet in their infancy, prospered 


and udvaneced most wonderfully, without the uid of 
legislative encouragement; but only so beeause na- 
tional animosity, and finally open war, precluded 
any competition whatever. 

The period of efficient protection by circumstan- 
ces lasted eight years. Ihen came the peace, anda 
return of British competition, and the threatened 
prostration and ruin of all our fine establishments. 
Mr. Henry Brougham, from his place in parliament, 
advised the manufacturers and merchants of Eny- 
land to inundate America with their goods, even at 
great present sacrifices to themsclives,in order to crush 
those Auerican attempts to supply themselves to 





ed 160,000 bales, valued at $15,00U,U00, or nearly 
25 centsa pound. During this period, also, the ex- 


which the war and the years of won-intercourse had 
lencouraged them. They proceede’ at once to act 
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upon the advice, and the imports of British goods 
inte the United States in 1815 were greater than 





they had ever been before, or than they have ever 


been since, with the exception of one single year.— 
With the old protective tariff of 1789 our factories 
would have been prostrated in six months. The peo- 
ple called for a Jaw suited to the present condition 
of the nation. 
efficient legal protection commenced by the enact- 
ment of the high protective tariff law of 1816 This 
law restored the country to a safe condition, and 
prepared the way for a return of national prosperi- 
ty. Its leading advocates were Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Calhoun; its greatest opponent Mr. Webster. The 
free-traders teok arms at such 9a atrocity, and im- 
mediately commenced a bitter crusade against the 
law and the whole policy of protection. 
tariff was raised in 1818, in 1822, and much higher 
again in 1824. In 1823 it was raised yet again, and so 
marked were the protective features of the bill of 
that year that it was called “the bill of abomina- 
tions.”” In 1832 and in 1833 the policy was relaxed; 
in fact, to avert the apparent danzer of civil war, it 
was for a time departed from. ‘The experiment of 
the “Compromise Act” was tried nine years, That 
act was in a double sense a sliding scale. It had two 
declivities, conducting to two separate abysses: as 
fast as the duties slide down towards free trade on 
one, the country declined towards national bankrupt- 
cy and distress on the other. The coincidence was 
rendered complete by both reaching the botton to- 
gether. The year 1842 was another 1816. The cry 
of the people was the same, “protect domestic in- 
dustry and employment from the annihilating com- 
petition of British and European avarice, experience. 
and capital.”? Congress obeyed; the present tariff 
was the fruit of its respect for the popular will, and 
its sympathy for popular sufferings. It is as safe 
from the fangs of the curs of faction, as is the rock 
of Gibraltar from the French. 


SAMARCAND. 


TARIFF CONVENTION. 

The Harrisburg Union, (loco,) has the following: 
“The public voice is speaking through the columns 
of the press in many portions of the stale in favor 
of holding a convention at this place, on the 10th of 
next month, to take into consideration the import- 
ant subject of the tariff. We like the idea much, 
and, as citizens of Pennsylvania, we feel anxious 
that it should be carred inio effect, certain that much 
good would flow from it. 

Nature and Nature’s God have intended this to be 
a manufacturing state, having imbedded beneath her 
soil inexhaustible stores of mineral wealth. Every mea- 
sure which tends to develop these hidden treasures, 


the support of every Pennsyivanian who is not blind- 
ed by ignorance or warped by prejudice. 

Our policy should harmonize with the features 
and interests of Pennsylvania as a manufacturing 
state, and should be clearly defined, boldly sustain- 
ed, and unflinchingly adhered to. We take it that 
this isa question which concerns one party quite as 


Congress obeyed, and the period of 


But the | 


Our senators in congress are bound to support the 
tariff, and there is no earthly doubt that they will vote 
according to their pledges in any emergency arising 
from the action of that body upon this measure. We 
have no fearsthat they will prove recreant to the 
true interests of the Keystone. 

As Pennsylvania has spoken in times past, so let 
her speak now. It is necessary that her position 
should be thoroughly understood by the wnole Union, 
anda determination manifested not to shrink from 
it, whatever may be the clamors raised against it 
from any quarter. It is only by the independent 
tone and action of each state, that a measure can 
finally be adopted which will best promote the in- 
terests of every section of the Union.” 





THE TARIFF IN DANGER! The positive, unqualified 
‘terms in which the Washington Union, the Rich- 
-mont Evquirer, the New York Post, and other jour- 
‘nals supposed to be most familiar with the views of 
| President Poik and his cabinet, continue to assert, 
_and daily to repeat, that the president will strenuous. 
ily recouimmend in his forthcoming message to con- 

|gress, such a radical modification of the existing 

tariff, as will accommodate it to the views of the 

anti-tariff, or ‘free trade” prrty, that it now seems. 
‘to be a conceded point. A considerable number of | 
that portion of the ‘*democratic party’? who support. 
_ed Mr. Polk’s election, (though themselves friendly | 
(to a continuance of the tariff of 1842,) yet in obe.’ 
dience to party discipline, or under the influence of | 
| party attachments, are taking alarm at the manifes-— 
tation of hostility to the protective policy now so. 
clearly expressed by the administration journals, | 
‘and respecting which it is in vain to deceive their. 
hopes any longer. [o Pennsyivania particularly, ' 
‘alarm for the safety of the tarilf is manifested, and | 
/measures are in progress for convening a state con- | 
vention at Harrisburg, in order to concentrate, and to’ 
|render as effective as possible, the influence which 

‘that state may have wiih the executive, in averting 

ithe threatened danger. 
| It was at first proposed that this movement should 

not be a party movement, but that the friends of the | 
tariff, without distinction of party, should attend the, 
convention. 





| America, but which, if its capabilities are duly deve- 
toped and encouraged, will be able in less than a| 
‘century to send to Birmingham itself iron and ma-| 


expression of their opinion. 


— 
ae ae 


for its sake. Butthey did more. They did, 7 
ought to cover their faces with lasting confusn 
they deceived the people! They tell us in thei’ 
lutions that the people of Pennsylvania are j, al 
of the tariff, and yet they deceived them int, y..° 
for an anti-tariff president. This they now 
pelled to acknowledge. 

But are you going to oppose the convenvey 
says one. In answer, we have only to say, thay y 
have never faltered in support of a tariff, or of ih 
tariff, and that every thing which can honorably Fs 
done to save it we are willing todo. But We don , 
exactly see the necessity of whigs JOMiIng in sae 
movement, for a few simple reasons: 7" 

1. They are known to be in favor of the tariff 
aman. They have labored for it, and voted fy, . 
Thete is then no necessity, on their part, to give a 
That is known ang 


9 VOtin 


tion! 


read by all men. 

2. They cannot be expected to exert any influen, 
upon the locofoco powers that be, upon the loeolues 
members of congress, or the locofovo members of 
the legislature; and the whig members are right on 
this question already. 

3. It is only right and proper that those very Penn. 


sylvania locofocos, who have endangered the tarif | 
“9 


should alone have the honor, if any honor there 
be, of sustaining it by a humble acknowledg nent of 
their past follies. 

4. A locofoco convention will exert ten-fold more 
influence upon ovr locofoco president and his 
cabinet, than a mixed convention. In the latter case 
Father Ritchie will denominate it a whiz movement 
and thereby render it obnoxious in the eyes of the 
locofocos of the western and southern states, By 
let the unmixed locofoco-democracy of Pennsylya. 
nia come thundering at the dvuors of the eabinet, and 
it may possibly have a little effect. 

5. It is high time that Pennsylvania locofocos de. 
fined their position, and Jet the country and their 
political associates know whether they will sustain 
the adwinistration, tariff or no tariff. If this is their 
position, whigs ought not to have any thing to do 
with them. But if they will come out boldly, and 
tuanfully sustain the tariff against the administration, 
and tell Mr. Polk he cannot have the support of 


Attention was of course directed towards Pitts. | Pennsylvania democracy while he opposes their vi- 


‘burg, which has been styled the “Birmingham” of| tal interest, then whizs can meet them, so far, as 
| brethren, and cordially co-operate with them. But 


let us have no more shuffling. 


These reasons, and others which we have not now 


jufactures of iron,—provided John Bull’s ‘sliding ‘time to state, induce us to believe that the locofuco 


scale” be not applied in behalf of operatives, as it, party ought to hold this convention alone. Suchare | 
To Pittsburg our first impressions, without time for reflection, or 


now isin behalf of his agriculturists. 


the friends of the tariff in Pennsylvania turned their, conference with any of our whig friends, 


We wil 


eyes, expecting them of course to take the lead in a do any thing right or reasonable to sustain the tariff, 
and reduce them to useful shapes, is only working /movement in support of the tariff in which their in-’ but we want to see Pennsylvania locofocos dear their 
out the great purposes of that destiny, and will meet | terests were so intimately concerned. The commu-| own sins alone, and repent of them alone also— 


‘nity of Pittsburg are for maintaining the tariff of 
| 1842, beyond ali question,—but it seems that their: 


/movement is not likely to steer clear of party consi-| 


'derations. 


The whig journals seem decidedly op-' gestion of the Advertiser very violently. 


When they are sufficiently contrite, we will gladly 
extend to them the hand of forgiveness.” 

The Pittsburg Post, (loco,) attacks this whig sug- 
It says:— 


‘posed to the whig of the state participating in the, ‘‘Whig politicians have never done any thing for the 


Harrisburg convention, because, they maintain, if 


they did, the convention would be at once denoune-| 


protection of American industry, save to bluster in 


its favor for political effect, and desert it when 


much as another, being sectional and local in its|ed as a whig measure, and thereby lose the weight friends were needed. 


character. ‘To the wealth under the soil, as well as 


| which it would have with Mr. Polk, if it were con- 


“Like their great leader, Mr. Clay, they deserted 


the fertility of the soil itself, we look for the salva- | stituted of those only who had supported his election | it [the tariff] in 1832, and they are preparing to for- 


tion of the state from her load of debt, and the pro- 
motion of the welfare and prosperity of her citi- 
zens. 

Free trade may suit the abstractionists, the theo- 
rizer, or if you please the colton planter, but it will 
never advance the interest of any section of the 
country where manufactures and manufacturing ad- 
vantages exist. Protection is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the existence of our manufactures. The 
amount of protection isa matter which we wish to 
see considered by a convention called expressly for 
ihe purpose, and composed of friends of the tariff 
of every political hue. Such a measure is of great 


importance now, inasmuch as the advocates of free | wrung by stern necessity from men whose efforts, on 


to the presidency. 
| papers to speak for thmselves. 


But Jet us aliow the Pittsburg’ sake it again. 
| is a Clear indication that Mr. Clay 1s again to be the 


We think this move of the Gazette 


| The Pittsburg Gazette and Advertiser, (whig,) of: whig candidate for the presidency—the votes of the 
‘the 23d October, on the subject of a Pennsyivania! southern states must be secured for him, and hence 
tariff convention, has the following: ‘The tariff) the unwillingness of leading whig politicians to show 
| meeting, the proceeding of which appear in another) their heads, by taking part in a tariff convention. 


'eolumn, was gotton up under locofoco auspices, for 


“They [the democracy of Pennsylvania] have stood 


‘the purpose of saving Pennsylvania from the disas-; by it [the tariff) at all times; they never cast theif 


trous effects of the late election, and from the fatal} votes for Mr. Ciay.” 


consequences of a course of policy which they were 
‘so active in bringing about. 


The Advertiser, replying to the above, says: “The 


It is a spontaneous tes- | Post continues the discussion of the proposed mixed 


‘umony to the propriety, importance, and wisdom of | tariff convention in a style that must convince all the 
the whig party, and of the whig tariff of 1842,| whigs who seé it that they cannot profitably have 


} 


any connection with the movement. 


It is evident 


trade from other sections of the Union are prepar- | the stump and through the press, have tended to en-| from the tone of the Post’s editorials that that paper 


ing to make a vigorous atlack upon the tariff, at the 


next sessiou of congress, and where they would stop, | 


if allowed to sack and pillage unrestrained, itis not 


difficult to tell. These hostile demonstrations must | personal sacrifice of feelings to sustain our great in- 
be promptly resisted, both by our representatives and | terest; but we cannot conceive how these locofocos | t 


by loud and emphatic expressions of popular senti- 


ment. 
Pennsylvania, heretofore, has not been silent in 


the matter of the tarilf. 





The journals of her legislature exhibit frequent 
instances in which she has spoken loudly and with 
effect, and where the voles of ler representatives 
were given without regard to parly distinctions.— 
The different resolutions touching this subject, are 
fruitful topic fur discussion in a tariff convention, 


danger the very imeasure they now feel compelled} i 


8 greally more anxious to make locofoco capital ou! 


to endeavor to sustain. ‘There were some few whigs, of the matter, than to really and truly help to pre 
present, who doubtless felt it their duty to make any | serve the tariff. 


could have looked them in the face, and have asked}! 
them to join in sustaining a tariff which they, the|t 


posed to the tariff of 1842? Did they not know that} | 


Pennsylvania? 








end we shall advert to them in detall al som. conve 
nient season 


i. Polk would labor to destroy it, but yet their par- | h 
ty ties Was so strong that they would ruo all risks|a 


his election would endanger that great interest? Did} foco party? 
they net know that the tariff was all-important to] a continuation of the attempt to cheat the people 
Yes, they knew it all—tney knew] tuis subject, which has already put our interes!s and 
‘iat Henry Clay would save the tariff, and James} labor at peril, and which may end in putting out 0”? 


We would in sober earnestness call upon such of 
he Post's party as are sincerely desirous of preset 
ng the present tariff to say whether the above 0 
ruth—to say whether it 1s intended must to sub- 


lvocofocos, had so energetically labored to destroy. | serve the interests of the tariff or of party—to 83/ 
Just look at it for onc moment? Did not these lo-| whether the very tariff which it is now proposed ' 
cofoces know last fall that James K. Polk was op-| attempt to preserve was not the work of **whig Pp’ 


iticians,” aided by a few—a very few—of the loco 
We would ask them whether this is 90 


alf our fires. We are as strongly attached to pay 
s most men, but it is inconceivable to us how par) 
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Se Nps 
ties can lead men to countenance, even tacitly, such 
gn outrageous untruth as is contained in the para- 
raph we have quoted. At all events, we think the 
more reasonable of our locofoco friends cannot be 
surprised that some of us have strong objections to 
any political fellowship with the authors and abet- 


that we refuse fo countenance, in any way, any party 
that utters or sanctions it. 

In the last paragraph quoted above from the Post, ! 
the administration—which is confessedly about to 
attack the tariff—is told that the whigs ‘‘are prepar- 
ing to forsale it.” 
—could it possibly have proceeded from a sincere 
and earnest friend of the tariff? We think not. 


There is another danger which the Post’s gratui- 
tous assertion is calculated to increase—that is, sup- 
ing, for the occasion, that a paper conducted as 

it is could have weight or authority with any one.— 
Some of our southern whigs do not care much about 
the tarif—they have voted for it, some of them, it 
is probable, more from attachment to the whig party | 
than anything else. 





«o little for the tariff as to vote against the avowed; 


The issue of the dispute which took place in the 
state of New York prior tothe last presidential 
election, in the ranks of the same party, threatening, 
it was thought, at one time a disruption in relation to 
annexing Texas, and the facility which the whole 








Maryland, with a population of nearly half a mil- 


lion, has twenty-one banks, of which twelve are in 
the city of Baltimore. 


Srare Bank or Tennessee. The result of an ex: 


matter was quieted in accordance with the wishes of! periment by the state of Tennessee, for the state to 
tors of such a calumny. They cannot be surprised the executive, afforded such a striking and recent | carry on banking operations oa its own account, has 
proof the influence of that department whenever it | not been such as to encourage a longer continuance 


chooses to exert that influence in behalf of any fa- 


(of the establishment. 


Gov. Jones, in his bieannial 


vorite measure, that the friends of the tariff cannot) message of the 10th ult. to the legislature of that 
otherwise than seriously apprehend the result of | state, furnishes a full statement of the progress and 


such a systematic and formidable assault as is now | present condition of the State Bauk. 
Is there any good policy inthis | certainly in preparation against the protective po- | went info operation on the Ist July, 1833; the expe- 


licy. 








BANKS AND BANKING. 





There are some indications of a large increase of 
bank issue in Europe being induced by the railroad 
mania, which continues to increase rather than fal 
ter. 


risk unpopularity at the soulh in support of what is | be commenced in France, was over eighty-six mil- ; , 
there termed a northern measure, when it would ap- | lions of dollars. To obtain the rails for all their new Gross profits, includ- 


ar, on the face of things, that the north itself cares | roads, must occasion a heavy drain from the funds of | 


very little about it. This class the Post tells, that | : 
their fellow whigs in Pennsylvania are “preparing to | that orders for rails have been forwarded to the U. | 


forsake” the tariff. Is this likely to help the tariff at 
a pinch? Evidently not. It comes from one, and 


'the kingdom, in favor of England. {!{t is even stated 


' States. 


| According to the provisions of an act of parlia- | 


The bank 


riment has, therefore, been in operation rather more 
than seven years. The following is the result as fur- 


~~ |nished in the statement of the officers of the bank: 


‘* Bank of Tennessee, Oct. 16th, 1845. 


| ‘To his excellency, James C. Jones, governor, ce. 
The gross profits of the bank, from 

| Ist July, 1338, to Ist Oct, 1839, 

) ineluding 
The whole of the London Sun, of the 2d of | 
It is feared that they, seeing , October, is occupied by railroad advertisements.— | Disbursements for the 
that such states as Pennsylvania and New York care | The demand made upon the Paris money market in) 
order to meet the payment of the first instalment, | 


friend of the tariff as it is, may not think it right to | te” per cent., on only five of new railroads about to. 


the contingent fund, 
amonted to $425,332 92 
same lime—-cxpens- 
es, interest, & appro- 
priation to schools, 


&e. 245,930 00 


ing contingent fund 
| and internal impr’t. 
dividends, from Ist 
| Oct., 1839, to Ist 


October, 1841 629,461 20 


could only come from one, who cares more for office iment, the deposits accruing upon the new projects Disbursements—expen- 


and the ‘‘spoils” than for all the tariffs in the world. 


It is not true,as the Post alleges, that we oppose 
this loco movement in favor of a tariff; we only op- 
pose the proposed manner of it. Of the propriety 
of aconvention, or some methodical expression of 
opinion by the locofocos, we are fully convinced.— 
And we think, if properly conducted, it may be of 
some service. Let them speak to the administration 
ina manner not to be mistaken. But that is not by 
amass meeting, and especially by a mass meeting 
composed of whigs and locufocos. What is wanted 
is that Mr. Polk should clearly understand that the 
locofocos of Pennsylvania do not approve of his 
foreshadowed course on the tariff, will not support 
it, and will not hereafter support those who may de- 
stroy, or attempt to destroy, the present tariff. 


Let the ‘‘democracy”’ do this, and afterwards prove 
by their votes that they mean what they say, and 
they may then have some claim to stand on the ta- 
riff platform on an equality with the whigs. If they 
donot, we shall conclude that Mr. S. W. Black, 


their chairman of committee, but expressed the sen- | 


‘ 


timent of his party, when he said he would stand by 
the administration if it did destroy the tariff. 

A word to the whigs and we have done. The 
danger to the tariff from the possible detection of 
some of the southerners who have heretofore voted 
for it isone which the whigs of the north should 
take some measures to avert. The ruin which the 
destruction of the tariff will bring 10 its train, will 
fall chiefly on those who will have been guiltless of 
ils destruction. The whig party—the true majority 
—are entirely innocent; the masses of the locofocos 
measurably so; they were deceived by men who, if 
they had a spark of true honor or self-respect in 
them, would be ashamed to show their faces on the 
sireet. ‘I'o save these innocent millions from the 
sufferings impending is a work worthy of our most 
serious effuits and attention. What would be the 
best plan of operation the hurry of the moment does 
hot permit us to form a confident opinion upon. But 
hoccurs tous that a national whig convention, to 
assemble as soon after the meeting of congress as the 
designs of the administration are fully developed 
Would perhaps be the best body to whom the matter 
might be confided. We suggest this with diffidence, 
and with submission to the better judginent of those 
who have leisure properly to «eigh the matter. lt 
Will be generally conceded, we think, that Pittsburg 
is, from its vital interest in (he matter, eminently 
fitted to be the head quarters in the movement, and 


Me: hope our whig friends will take it into considera- 
lon. 


Asto the locofoco convention we can truly say 
that we wish it entire success. The larger the bet- 
ler. But we again repeat that to be effective it must 
Stand on its own bottom.” 

Che condition of affairs is similiar in Louisiana, 
Where the protection which the taritf aliords to the su- 
6at interest, affects parties exactly im the same way 
that the iron interest atiects Penusyivania. The advo- 
Cates of Mr. Polk’s administration in Louisiana are di- 
Vided on the subject, and a warm controversy is now 
g0ing On in that state between the free trade and the 
tariff friends of Mr. Poik. 


| 


i 
t 
{ 
' 
| 


in England must be placed in the hands of the ac- | 
At a moderate estimate the sums | 


' countant general. 


| which will thus have ‘to be provided amount to no 
iless than 30,000,000 sterling, more than the whole 
circulation of the Bank of England, and, perhaps, 
three times as much as could be withdrawn at any 


one time without seriously embarrassing the whole 


currency of the country. 
| It is stated that there are ten distinct lines of rail- 
/way projected to provide a nearer route than the 


| ses, interest, and 
| appropriation to 
| schools, &e., for 


| same time 530,330 73 


Gross profits, including 
| contingent fund and 
internal improvem’t 
dividends, from Ist 
Oct., 1841, to Ist 
Oct., 1843 


| 
| 
} 


| 


424,374 Ll 


existing one between London and Manchester, all of Disbursements-expen- 


| which are said to be at a premium. 
quired for these several undertakings is 23,150,000. 
} 


| Ban«s in Onto. 
| rect test of ‘“‘bauks or no banks,” before the people 


of any one state in this Union, nor has that question 


‘ever been more distinctly pronounced upon, than it 


| has been by the people of Ohio, at the recant elec 
tion in that state. 

It will be recollected that the question has been 
long agitated in that state. The anti bank party 


some years since, obtained the control of all the de- | 


partments of the state government, and proceeding 
in the spirit of their pledges to the people, they pros- 
trated nearly every bank in the state, and leit the 
people tosupply their necessary currency from neigh- 
boring states. This condition of affairs brought the 
question home to very man. The people soon be- 
came tired of thatexperiment, and on again canvass 

ing more distinctly than before upon the question of 


legislature in furor of banks. This was but a test of 
the question in the abstract. A great diversity of 
opinion existed as to what sort of banking should be 
adopted. It was supposed to be almost impossible, 
as the majority was bul small, to concentrate a ma- 
jority in favor of any one preject. After a very 
elaborate discussion of the whole banking subject in 
the legislature at their last session, a bill was finally 
passed, authorising the establishment of banks. The 
anli-bank party immediately announced their deter- 
mination to carry the question once more before the 
people of the state. Meetings were held according- 


linctly stated. ‘The advocates of the banks accepted 
the issue, in distinct terms. The election it was un- 


ple on the question **banks” or ‘tno banks.” 

The result has placed the government, in all its 
departments, in the hands of the advocates of banks, 
by decided majorities. 


BANKS IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Boston. 

Rhode Island, with a population of 100,000, has 
sixty-one banks. 
tants, has 152 banks. 


population, has sixty banks. 








es of its new state bank, has but thirty five banks 


The capital re- | 


There never has been a more di- 


ses, &c., interest and 


| appropriation to 
| schools,&c.,for same 
time 564,298 37 


Gross profits, includ- 
ing contingent fund 
and internal impr’t. 
dividends, from Ist 
Oct 1843, to IstOct. 
1845. 

Disbursements-expen- 
ses, account, inter- 


433,667 50 


re-establishing banks, a majority was returned to the | 


ly iu many, ?f notin all of the counties, and the elec-— 
tioneering was coumenced upon the question dis- | 


derstood should be a test of the opinion of the peo- | 


New York, with nearly three millions of inhabi- 


for same time 


Excess of expenditure 
over gross profits 


1.912,845 73 


8 


est, and appropria- 
tion to schools, &c., 


599,141 92 








1,939,701 92 
26,855 29 





$1,939,701 02 


In this statement, no estimate is made ot losses 


incurred by bad debts, but on the contrary it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that all the debts due to the 


‘institution are good. 


But the report of the com- 


‘missioners appointed by the last general assembly to 
PP y 4 


examine 


into the condition of the bank and its 


branches, shows the following results: 





|. Debts due the Bad. Doubtful. 
baukat Nashville, 34,282 35 7,610 42 
| * Clarksville, 44,120 27 614 50 
;  QOvlumbia, 9,077 05 23,336 71 
“ Shelbyville, 8,623 75 5,725 00 
‘© Sparta, 13,382 56 19,044 65 

‘* "Prenton, 2,341 36 7,854 20 
| ‘ Somerville, 5,530 00 9,663 00 
| Athens, 128,186 69 69,111 95 

‘* Rogersville, 10,995 00 12,494 U0 
| Total, $256,528 95 $155,454 43 


These reports were rendered some 18 months 


since, and no estimate of losses incurred since that 


, time has been made. 
The state of doubtful debts are realized, it will be fortunate; and 
Massachusetts, with a population of 800,000 people, | adding thereto the reported luss on re: i estate of 
has one hundred and ¢en banks, of which 23 are in | $5,0U8, the loss by E. W. Dale of $34,000, together 


If one-fourth of the bad and 


| with the aggregate excess of expenditure, the entire 


‘loss incurred is $374,986 S1. 


| 


| 
| 


| The statement being thus presented, the gover- 
nor suggests, as the only plan to save the state from 
jan entire loss, ullumately, of the capital of the bank, 
Pennsylvania, with rather less than two millions of | to put it into a state of gradual liquidation, so that 


the stock banks should be able, gently but surely, to 


Ohio, including its decaying banks and ten branch- | supply the vacuum of the withdrawal of the circu- 


lation of the State Bank.” 
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in their quariers on, the N 
thence. 


and resulted as follows. 
For Annexation. 270. 

For the Constitution 284. 
The matter was considered as setiled. 


OREGON NEGOTIATION. 
mor, is an item in the | 


BusINESS CIRCLES. 
lators however are cautious, 
but buyers are scarce at that. 


- have been at an advance of 12%. 
now asked, 5 75 offered 


luctuation. 


for. 
Jard, and butter. 


IRON TRADE. 
In Stuffordstire 20s. on manufa 
had been added tuo tormer rates. 
rails £12 10s. perton. 

Coron. 


terh. 
cent per pound. 


pounds. 
when it amounted to 3,150,650 pounds. 


spindles in operation, 


Frour axnp WHEAT. 


to 700.000 bushels. 


barrels, 130 halt bbls. 
7 5 50. 


| 4 ; SuGar. 
1 


this year are very encuuraging.” 


"Torace de 


ne tema mama 


epections from 1825 tu 1823. 


’ 


=e 


ne lt a 


total 1,972 bhda 


our last quotauens. 


ett re cdi ame 


‘Thursday evening. intimating that the British negonator 
at Washington, having lisle hope now of adjusting the 
dispute ether by compromise or arbitration, had proposed | ¢ 
to leave the whole terriiory as i! is, for twenty years, un- 
der tne joint pro‘ection of England and the U. States, 
with the stipulwion that at the end of that period its inha- 
bitants should el-ct for themselves to be governed by | 
cither, or fo erect an independent sovereignty. 


The intelligence brought by the 
Great Western again revived our flour market 
Folders demanded from | 
18% to 25 cents per barrel advance upon previvus prices, 
Most of the transactions 
At New York #6 is 
Wheat wil not yet 
though holders demand that price for chuice parcets.— 
The Philadelphia and Baltimore markets are similarly 
situated—origival holders have we think wisely ceter- 
mined that prices are not likely to fall, and may advance, 
and they waut the benefit of the advance. 
perhaps as wisely determine not tv be bit by another 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN LEENGLAND, continue 
Hlams and cueese no to be had, though much inquired 
No material variation in lie prices of bacon, beef, | 


are erecting in the Russian empire rapidly. 
end ef this year there will be from 800,000 to 1,000,090 


Tne Army or Osservation.—Or rather, “The Army 
of Occupation,” as the Union now lias it, remain quietly 
uees, at our last dates from 


Against Annecration 111. 
Against the. Constitution 83. 
There was no doubt whatever of the general result. 


| 





| 
| 


Specu- 


ring 1 20, 


Speculators 


scarce. 


Prices tv Fngland continue te advance. 
ctured, and 10s. on pig, 
a Scoteh 
ia pool £6 10s., hoops S11, sheets £12 5s., rods £10 5s. 


pig at 


Both price and cemand were unfavorably 
affected by the intedivence brought by the Great Wes- 
Sellers have submitted to a reduction of about 3 


The imporis of cottun into Russia direct from the U. 
States this year, says a letter trom the United States con- 
sul at St. Pecershore, dated August the 30th, 18 6,992 531 
‘The highest imports heretofure, was in 1543 


! 
| 
| 
} 


Liver- 
rica. 


| 
| 
| 


| tolls from the time navigation opened to the end of the 
(34 week in October, was $2,030,493, exceeding the re 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


Tne N. Yor Canars are now literally overwhelm- 
ed with western products hurrying to market for fear 
navigation will close and arrest further progress. The 
tolls upon the single article of grain, during the 3d week 
in October, amounted to $33,000. ‘The total receipts for 


Trexas.—Galveston dates to the 20:h Oct. left all quiet. | ceipts of 1844 to the same period $52,090, 
The popular vote was taken ai Galveston on the 13th) 


The Paennsyrvasta Canat, ComMissI NERS. have no- 


‘tified that their operations will probably vlose for the sea. 
isun onthe 10th of November. 
ithe state, wtilin all probabiity make a more satisfacto- 
ry report of operations than for any previous year. 


Tue public works of 


American Cononization Society. The receipts by 


> 


Of this New Jersey contribued $618. 


T he latest: from Madam Ru- | the treasurer during the month of September, arounted 
N. Y. Journel of Commerce, of | 1 $3,357; 


An 


unknown individual in New York coutributed a second 
‘donation of 33500. One thousand dollars was reeetved 


rom the Onitel States navy department, fur storage in 


the Colomial Store at Monrovis. 


Deatus, during last week at Philadelph‘a, 88; of 


which 33 were under o1e year, 7 were colored, 3 died 


of consumption. 


ied on Tuesday. 


At Baltimore, 55; of which 18 were under one year, 


| 13 were tree colored, 3 slaves; 10 died of consumption, 
land 3 of simall pox. 


At St. Louis during the week ending the 20:h Octo- 


iber, 23, of wineh 7 were under one year. 


Mis. Hannah Gough, aged 109 years, 11 months, and 
days, ded in New York on Sunday, and was buri- 
She was in pussessivn of her faculties 
ull her last moment. She had seen and conversed with 
every president of the Unite! States. 


t. 


i) 


Jesse Kersey, 2n aged minister of the Society of 
Friends, deperted this life on the 23th Ovtober, in Chies- 


‘ter county, Pennsylvania, near the place of his nativity. 





Jesse had not the advantage of a superior education.— 
ite served an appren iceship to making earthen-wure, 
but at the early age of eighteen, obeyed the impulse of 
duty which called bim to the ministry of the gospel. He 
syon became distinguisaed, and for many vears was re- 
cognized by all who listened to him, as one of the most 
gifted and impressive preachers of love to God and man, 
that this country bas ever known. Crowds always at. 


tended wherever he spoke, whether in England or Ame: | 
His preaching was characterized by that pure | 


)simplieity of both language and thought witch so readi 
ily finds its way to every lieart, and commands the as 


isentol every iuind,. 


hi 


secined an emanation of love 


‘aad trath, addressed inthe kindliest spirit, in relation to 


imun’s mission in tins sta'e of being. 


[his frame bas been physically infirm, and he has not 


Manufacwries | 


Before the 


The vast surplus of the wes- 
tern crop would have been carried forward to market 
very rapidly to supply the speculative demand induced 


3 . . . 
ae by late arrivals from England, if the lake tonnage had 
he heen sufficient tor its immediate Gansportation. ‘The 


few weeks now, left of the navigable season, will not 
enable the shipping to transport apythiog tke the quan- 
tity that is already stored i the Western ports. “The crop 
of Wheat in Michigan itis said will amount this season 


[nspections at Baltimore this week amounted to 17.600 
Piices ranging from ¥5 125 to 


The Baton Rouge Gazette of the 13th inst- 
says that sugar-makjng has commenved briskly in that 

t- n . ' Eon slit Te 
neighborhood, and that “tbe prospec!s of sugar planters 


; The inspections of tobaceo at the state 
. warehouses, Baltimore, this year will exceed sixty thou- 
RY sand hogsheads—the largest amount ever inspecied there 
in one year,and more than double the average of In- 


The inspections of the pest week at Baltimore com- 
prise 956 hhds. Maryland, 937 Ohio, and 79 Ken ucky— 
Superior qualities are in demand—but 
common and inferior can only be got offat tne luwest of 


5 oS ae 
intelli- 


; The Bountirut west. The Buffalo market 
at? ened shows ihe facts that during the eight and forty 
Seuss preceding Friday morning, the quantity of wheat 
arriving at that port from the West, was no less than 
one hundred and twenty thousand bushels. 
t Banxs. A branch ef the state bank of Ohio is an. 


Pi thorised to go into operation at Toledo, to be called the 
- ‘ ! th 
Bank of Toledo, aud also another bank to be called the 


filing ari tnfornra- 
ugaiust the state 


ninuion of £150,938 during the week. 


' 


The amount of bullion lit vault 


On th 


20h 
‘ 


Bai, Commercial Bank of Teledo 
ig li stated bv the Detroit Free Press, that the attorney 
general has commenced proceeding by 
i tion. in the nature of a quo warrants, 
| bank uf Mic. igan. 
{ Rank oF I,NGLAND. 
: on the 13¢h of Sepember, was £15,501 489, being a de- 
: crease of £209,409 during the past mo 
ot September Ue amount was £10,917,549, being a ai- 





‘uary next to hill the vacancy tnt € 





often spoken. At the Baltimore yearly meeting of 
Friends twelve months sinee, then bending under the 
weight of years, of ufflictivous and infirmities, and aware 
that it was almost cor ain shat he was addressing for the 
last time th» eommunity whom he had so ofien tenderly 
addressed, his’ farewell was among the most touching 
strains that languaye seemed susceptible of. His voice 
was like musie caught of the dying signet, whilst the 
spirit which still lingered in the frail frame, was breath - 
ed turth as if of inspiratiwn itself, 

Doctrines, the dozmas of the schools, or the unprofi- 
table speculations of theologists, during his long and 
useful ministry, were seldom, except incidentally, intro- 
duced. His mission was, to preach practical piety, 
rigiteousness, temperance. and a judgment to come — 
io point to the obligation On ail inen ev rywhere, to re- 
peutof that evil-doing of whieh, who so pertect as tot 
w stand self-convicied? ‘To exh:bit the gracious induce- 
ments fur uvbedience to the divine law written in every 
heart,—the loveliness and excellence of the gospe],—and 


‘the sure reward which awaits well-doing. ‘The style of 


his oratory would seem to have furnished the model for 
Somertield. In the latter, there was occasiunally evi- 
dence of some prepzration,—but Kersey’s oratory was 
manifestly spontaneous, ‘lie man forgot ali bat his 
theme, and that seemed to be caught directly from the 
usherers in of the gospel day,—“lory to God in the 
Highest—on earth peice,—guod vill to meu.” 

His voice utters this truly divine music, no more on 
earth,—yet the strain still lingers with us. 


Evecrions. Governor Crawrorb, of Georgia, las is- 
sued his pruclaination ordering an election to be beld in 
the ‘Third Congressional District on the Sth day of Jan- 
oC 


Unied States, eccasioned by the resignation of Wasn- 
INGTON Pos.—V hig. 


Excuances. New 


Just saves our specie froin going out. 


An Earruquakk, was felt at New York,on Long 


isiand, iu Connecticut, and “all along shore,” at 6 o’cluc 
on Sunday eveuing 2o:h of October. A noise 
tant thunder—a trembling of 
everything. 


FoRTUN?t’S FROLIC. 


money, &c., tothe value of nearly $203,000 

A charming young aJy who 
lia, since early ¢ 
days tor 
about $195,000, bequeathed to her 


uve, “leaving hier heart witha voung clerk in Cincinnati.’ 


£ : ? j ' 
Richmond, i id! od, sued a few 
S15 Ct ( 





Seo says the paragraph from which we extract. 


A German who has been laboring at Cineinnas 
also just sailed for his “fatherland” to obtain a forty 
$40,090 recently left to him. 


Guano. The Sappho, arrived at New Yor 
Canton, reports that a number of vessels arrived < 
St. Helena from the coast of Africa, 
their search tor Guano. 

An Indian rubber manufactory at Providenc 
up 600 pairs of shoes daily, 


’ hae 
ne of 


from 
aily ae 
unsuccessfy| j.) 


€ Makes 


‘THE COAL FIELDIN MARYLAND. One of the artic! 


. . es in 
the October number of the National Magazine and Ty. 
dustrial Record is on the subject of the coal field jy Al. 


leghany county, Maryland. The field is divided jy, 
ihe upper and lower, or northern and southern district 
covering 42 and 236 square miles respectively. Of thig 
whole amount 215 square miles, or 133,000 acres, are 
underlaid wiih available coal 15 yards thick. ‘Ti. | 


. e > 
; the common way of working, would yield 50,000 ton. 


per acre, or 32 000,000 of tons per mile; a quantity said 
tO be vreater than the enormons annual consumption 
and waste of Great Britain. In ali the British mines 
the coal is below ground at depths varying from 30 19 
1,600 feet; the Alleghany measures are nearly ill above 
the water level. ‘The expeuse of working the latter js 
therefore, much less than that of working the former, ” 
[Ledger. 
Musicians. The poonle of New York have bee 
musically enchanted for a few weeks past. The sing. 
ing of Templeman, the piano of Meyer, and the farewel] 
tones ol Ole Bull's viol, all at one une, were top rich a 
feast of sweet sounds for the Gotha utes, or any other 
community to listen to with any hope of retaining a clear 
intellect for the prose of common life. Each of those 
performers commanded to the last, absolute crowds et au- 
diturs. Fourteen hundred were in attendance to iear 
Ole Gul’s performance at Boston on the the 234. Ee 
perlorived his fareweil to that communiry on the eveniag 
of the 2tth. Templeman is coming south. 


Tue Porato Crop, hs noi been so very seriously in- 
jured by “the roc? in Eugiand or Ireland as was appre- 
hended. In the neighborhood of Paris pstatoes never 
were better. Ia Maine the disease is said to have re- 
duced the crop severely, and alsoin New Jersey. In 
Nova Scotia the crop is splendid, potatoes are selling at 
30 cents per barre! “bu! prices must fall,” says the Hali- 
fax papers. Our crop in Maryland so far as we have 
heard, has suffered far less than it did last season. None 
at the reasons which we have seen assigned by different 
theorists for the disease in this most usetul of vegetables, 





For many years | 


| by any :neans satisfactorially explains the phenomenon 
of its general prevalence,to our mind. ‘The secret is 
yet to find out. Let enquiry be fully awakened. 





dh Cuougress of the 


York on London, 109} a 1095.— 


like dis- 
tie earth, a shaking of 


The last steamer brought infurma- 
tion to one Of the knights of the shears at ‘‘Oak Hall.” 
| boston, that a rich relative, a pawnbroker just deceased, 
iad left him soe heir to bovuses, land, plate, carriages, 


has resided at New 


sigland, to take posscssiun ofa legacy O1 
by a deceased rela- 


* Tne Lean Prre—which was laid at the bottorn of 
j fast River a few days ago, containing the Electro Muy 
neiic Wires which were to connect, the two shores, was 
auled up upon the fluke of the Aachor of the ship 
Charles, trom Liverpool, vi sunday evening,— I'he great 
weight caused the sailor boys to heave with a will, and 
when it began to wriggle and writhe near the surfice, 
they thought they had caught the veritable sea serpant 
himself, Ropes were tn iminediate demand, but beiore 
they could be used the p pes and wires parted, and tie 
two shores are as disiant as ever they were. 


Raitroaps. Tine Canadians have fairly eanght the 
infection. In additon to embarking in the project of 
connecting with our Atlantic ports, th: y-have now stat: 
ef a pruject to connect Quebec with Halifax by aril 
way six hundred miles lung, and which will require, as 
esinuated, from Afteen to twenty millions of doliars. A 
meeting, highly respectable, was held at Quebee on the 
23d Octuber, at winch it was resulve.d to app.y to the 
Griush gove ninent ior aid in the enterprise, as oie of 
tne bestsecariiies o the British proviuces ia America: 


Rock crystaL—Discovery. It is said that M. Tible- 
Man has discovered a method of vblaining rock erysial, 
quariz or silicic acid, Crystaliized, equal to that found ta 
iis Natural state. Lils procedure consists siunpiy in eva- 
porating ia huaid air the silicic ether, which he obtain: 
ed for tie first time sume weeks ago. The silici¢ erysts! 
thus ubtained is extremly transparent, !iard,and seratches 
ylass. Lt is a hydrate; and although 1t does not offer full 
refraction, can yet be very u-efuliy employed in optics. 


STE\MBOAT DISASTERS. ‘The steamboats Columbiana, 
Monona, and Levant, have been recently snagged a) 
sunk in the western waters—ihe foriner two in the Mis- 
suuri and the latter in the Mississippi. 

Pravelling is now exceedingly cheap from the cily o 
New York to ali poiuts north and east. The fare 0 
Boston is now $1 75 v $2, 230 miles; to Albany 125% 
50 cents, 148 miles without berths; to Providence 5? 
75 cents, 180 miles, with berths; to Norwich and New 
London $), 130 miles, with berths; to New Haven 
cts. to $1, 8U miles; tv New Brunswick 26 cts , 40 mies 


Terrarins. A sloop arrived at New York on the 
24th, having for carg>, five thousand terrapins, {rol 
Chenango bay. 

Wootten Mints. The lirgest establishment ot in 
con, try, except that of the Middlesex company, at 1%, 
ell, was soid at auciionafaw days since. It belonyee 
to the firm ot W.& D. D. Farniin, Waterford, We 
yr UCoun Vv Massachusetts, and was bonyght Mm 
Welconie farnum, SUlVIVINg Darlaer of the fi my 
$220 000, which is considered to be far below its ver": 

woullen manufactures from vere 


A large company oi 
paris of the country attended the sale. 
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The Steam 
ylt. and reach 
passengers, an 
of Baltamore. 

The propel 
leave Liverpo 
having 35 cab 
party of ladies 
fom Boston ir 

The Steame 
St. Johns, N. | 
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“The dock y: 
hibit extraordi 
In many of the 
class have bee 
ready by a fixe 
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What, then, « 
his Strange ane 

With the expec: 
Rio dela Plata, 
tlves, is a part: 
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on the seaboard. 
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